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HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


TALES OF THE COLONIES. 


SECOND SERIES. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT. 


THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


OIONOO. 


Ir was one of the men who first observed a figure moving up the 
ravine in which they were lying; he pointed it out to his comrade, 
who touched the Major’s foot with a dead branch which lay ready to 
his hand, and the three remained without moving, their eyes fixed on 
the object. The Major at once perceived that it was a native, who 
was advancing cautiously towards them, and who seemed anxiously 
looking out on every side, as if in search of something. 

“ Tt is a spy of those black devils, looking out for us,” said one of 
the soldiers. 

“ It’s a woman, by George,” said the other, as the native continued 
her advance. 

“I wish it had been a man,” continued the first, who had levelled 
his piece sharp-shooter fashion towards the native; “it goes against 
one’s feeling to fire at a woman.” 

“ She is tall and straight,” remarked the second, “ and if it wasn’t 
for her being black, she wouldn’t be amiss.” 

** She looks like a young girl,” said the other, as the native advanced 
nearer. 

But it seemed that the sound of his voice had struck her ear; 
for she stopped, listened, snuffed the air like a pointer scenting game, 
looked about on all sides, and turning her head half round behind, 
remained for a brief space in an attitude of fixed attention. 

The Major regarded the native girl with much attention ; and the 
men, seeing that she was alone, were curious to observe her motions. 

She remained for some time fixed and, motionless as a statue, her 
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2 HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
black body shining like polished ebony. She was entirely naked ; 
there was no mark of paint or of tattooing visible on her sleek and glossy 
skin; her hair was not woolly, but hung from her head some inches 
behind in frizzly curls. Presently, suspecting, as it seemed, that some 
danger was nigh, she resumed her walk, but with more caution even 
than at first. ‘With a timid and frightened look, she turned her 
large eyes, which were singularly black and bright, towards the spot 
where the Major and his men were hidden, and tried to pierce into 
the space before her, which the shades of the evening had begun to 
render obscure, treading lightly, and lifting up her feet in that peculiar 
manner characteristic of the natives, who walk like a high-stepping 
horse, in order to clear the dead wood with which their path in 
the woods is encumbered. To judge from the supple movements 
of her well-formed limbs, the Major guessed that she was possessed 
of great agility; but there was a something in her manner which 
convinced him that she was not abroad with any hostile intentions. 
Indeed her countenance, when she was close enough for them ta” 
observe it, expressed suspicion and fear, rather than any other feeling. 
As she approached the spot where they lay concealed amidst loose 
rocks and stones, she suddenly stopped again, and snuffed the air with 
her broad flat nose, and made a step back, as if with the intention of 
flying from some unusual danger.— But after a few moments of 
anxious scrutiny of the point which she had left, she again advanced 
a few steps with a quick motion, as if she thought it better to en- 
counter the new danger that was before, than that which was behind ; 
and again she stopped and snuffed the air, and seemed surprised and 
alarmed at some unexpected discovery. 

The Major whispered as low as possible to his men: — 

“ We must take this woman.” 

Low as his whisper was, however, it was heard by the quick-eared 
native. Shie.gave a fearful look towards, the spot. where they lay 
concealed, and at that moment the two soldiers starting up, the girl 
uttered a loud scream of fear, and darted up the steep ascent be- 
fore them. . The men followed ; but they would have had little chance 
in pursuing a native in the bush, had not the girl, in looking back 
to see if her pursuers were nigh, stumbled over a loose stone and 
fallen to the ground. Paralysed as she was with fear, before she 
could recover herself,and. uncertain, perhaps, which way to fly, for it 

emed to her that the aps. danger on every side, the men seized 
yy the arms. She made no struggle, but, doubling herself up, 
she.saton her hams and bent down her head in terror, expecting 
less that she was to be put to death. In this state the Major 
upproached the native with, the intention of calming her fears; but 
me time _ ae in such an agony of terror as to be in; 
asible,/seemingly, to all that was going on around her, and her whole 











che Major directed. men to release her arms. They did so, but 

native showed no.sigm of being, sensible of the restraint having 
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¢,. spoke; to, her kindly and, soothingly; but the girl’s teeth con- 
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He extended his hand and patted her on the shoulder as jockeys do 
horses when they desire to calm them ; but the native, supposing, 
perhaps, that this was done in order to ascertain if she was fat enough 
to be eaten, only shuddered the more, and shrunk herself up from the 
touch of the strange creatures, the like of whom she had never beheld 
before. 

The poor Major was puzzled to know how to communicate with 
her, or what to do, now he had got her, with the young lady whom he 
had so violently taken under his protection. But as he was desirous 
of making use of the native to guide him back to his cave, he 
determined to persevere in his attempt to bring about a mutual good 
understanding. 

He desired one of his men to give him a bit of “ damper,” which 
he offered to the native, but she would not take it. He then eat a bit 
himself, and invited her by signs to do the same. She looked wist- 
fully at it for a moment; there was hunger in her looks, the Major 


“¢hought. He put the bit of damper down on the ground. She raised 


her head up timidly, and looked at the two soldiers, and then at the 
Major, and then at the bread. At last she took it in her hand, and 
smelt it, tasted it, and ate it up greedily. The men as she opened her 
mouth could not refrain from an involuntary exclamation: — 

“ What grinders !” 

Seeing that she liked it, the Major threw her another piece. The 
native ate that also. 

“Try her with some brandy,” said one of the soldiers. 

He poured out a small quantity into a metal cup which they had 
brought with them, and the Major, after having taken a little sip to 
show the lady how the liquor was to be disposed of, handed her the 
vessel with his arm outstretched, much in the same manner as a 
visitor hands a morsel to a wild animal in a cage in the Zoological 
gardens. She took it, and having smelled at it, let it drop. 

* D—— her,” said one of the soldiers, “the black brute has wasted 
the brandy.” 

The tone of the soldier’s voice as he uttered this exclamation, ex- 
cusable in the bush, whcre brandy is scarce, seemed to renew the fright 
of the native. She looked round her anxiously, as if meditating 
escape. 2 a rae’ 
si Give me some sugar,” said the Major; “ we will try her with 

at. 

_ The man unpacked his parcel in a twinkling, and brought it to the 
Major, who, grasping a small handful of it, placed it on a piece of the 
bark of a tree, and putting some of it in his mouth, passed the bark 
plate to the lady, who took it without hesitation. She smelled at it 
as before, and poked it with her finger, which she carried to her mouth. 
Seeming satisfied with the taste, she poked her finger into it again, 
and then diligently licked it with much apparent satisfaction. Then, 
being unable to resist the temptation of its sweetness, she bore the 


piece of bark on which the sugar was deposited to her mouth, and ate 


it all up in a moment, cleaning the bark with her tongue of any re- 
maining crumbs as a dog does a plate. 
This last mark of attention on the part of her entertainer seemed to 
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re-assure her considerably ; her trembling ceased; and she sat on her 
hams more composedly than before. The Major now tried by signs to 
make her understand what he wanted. 

He pretended to drink, and looked all about as if he was trying to 
find water. The native understood him, and pointing in the direction 
of the path by which she had come, shook her head, and made signs of 
being frightened at something from which she had fled. Then point- 
ing in a direction forwards she nodded her head, and rising from her 
sitting position began to move forward. 

Had the Major been a younger man, he would not perhaps have 
minded the total absence of dress on the lady’s person, which, as she 
stood on her hind legs, was more conspicuous and striking than it had 
been in her sitting posture; but, as he was the father of a family, he 
would have preferred that she should have been clothed with some 
sort of covering, however trifling. Desirous of remedying the defi- 
ciency in some way, he drew his handkerchief from his pocket, and 
presented it to the black lady, not being able to express his meaning 
by words, nor even by signs, but hoping that what is called the 
natural modesty of her sex would instruct her to make a proper appli- 
cation of the gift. The native girl accepted the handkerchief readily, 
and turning round on the strange white man, whom she rewarded 
with a smile which exhibited to view her formidable row of teeth, tied 
the handkerchief round her head, and continued her way. 

‘“‘ She knows no better,” said the Major to himself; “ and, after all, 
our civilised habits are only conventional: but certainly if a lady of any 
colour was to appear at court in the old country in that state of pri- 
mitive simplicity, it would produce no slight sensation.” 

The further philosophical reflections which he might have made on 
this point of etiquette were put a stop to by the native suddenly 
pointing to a tiny stream of water which trickled from the side of the 
declivity. The Major and his men drank of it eagerly, and the native 
drank some also, the sugar having made her thirsty ; and when the 
party had satisfied themselves with the pure element, which the men 
remarked would mix admirably with any sort of spirit, but to which 
hint the Major paid no attention, the question was, what was to be 
done next? The young lady showed no disposition to escape, and 
seemed to wait quietly to know how she was to be disposed of ; but as 
the evening was advancing, and as it was nearly dark, the excellent 

jor was somewhat puzzled to know what to do with his new acqui- 
sition during a night bivouac. If it was possible, he thought it 
would be best to endeavour to reach the cave that night, but as he 
calculated that he must be at a great distance from it, he despaired 
of being able to accomplish the journey, fatigued as he was with his 
day’s march. 

e essayed, however, to communicate his desire by signs. He 
pointed to the water of the spring, and endeavoured to make her com- 
prehend the idea of a large quantity of water spread over a wide sur- 
face. It seemed that the native comprehended him, for she stretched 
out her arm towards the right and shook her head, exhibiting signs of 
great fear from that quarter; but what the cause of her fear was it 
was impossible for them to make out. But they could make her 
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understand nothing further. ‘The Major was inclined to regard her 
as a fugitive from her tribe, or perhaps a prisoner who had escaped, 
for he could’ not otherwise account for her being alone, and for the 
expression of alarm which she had displayed in her demeanour before 
they had secured her. 

His men took the liberty to represent to him, that the natives were 
a savage and treacherous race, and that it was very likely that this 
young girl had been sent out as a decoy, in order to throw them off 
their guard ; and they related many instances, which they had heard 
in camp, of the cunning of the blacks, and of their insuperable ani- 
mosity to the white people. 

This view of the case, however, the Major repudiated, for the girl’s 
countenance, black as it was, had something in it of that softness 
which is never entirely absent from the youthful of her sex; and her 
manner indicated besides, as it struck him, that she was in want of 
protection, and was inclined to accept it even from the white people 
rather than again encounter the dangers from which she had recently 
escaped. He pursued his inquiries, therefore, and made another 
attempt to communicate with the native by the universal language of 
signs, although the coming darkness scarcely allowed him sufficient 
light for his operations. 

He directed one of the men to scoop out a hollow basin in the 
course of the rill, which soon filled the excavation with water. He 
then took a piece of the bark of a tree, and stuck a couple of sticks 
in it to represent miniature masts, clothing them with pieces of 
paper, to represent sails. He then, by signs and gestures, contrived 
to make the black girl understand that he wanted to go to a great 
thing like that. The girl looked at it attentively for some time, 
gazing alternately at the mimic ship and at the Major, as if striving 
to comprehend his meaning. Suddenly she broke out into a wild 
laugh, and clapped her hands, and pointed with her finger in a direc- 
tion over a high tier of hills. 

The Major made signs to her to go forward in the direction in 
which she pointed, but she showed much reluctance to move, for the 
dark was setting in, and the natives have a great dread of travelling 
in the night, fearing to fall into the power of an evil spirit. The 
Major was not aware of the cause of her fear, but it was.clear that 
she was afraid of something, and he showed to her the guns of him- 
self and the soldiers to re-assure her; but it was evident, from her 
manner, that she did not comprehend the use of such weapons. 

- He then directed his men to unsheath their bayonets. She re- 
treated at the sight of these strange instruments, but the Major, taking 
one of them in his hand, offered it to her. She took hold of it, but let 
it drop immediately, alarmed at its coldness, and at the unusual feel 
of metal. But as, in falling on its point, it stuck in the ground, the 
circumstance seemed to strike her with much admiration ; and when 
the Major picked it up and offered it to-her again she took it, and 
continued to hold it in her hand, though a little frightened. As it did 
not move, however, and as she felt no harm, she touched the point 
gently with her finger, and was surprised at its sharpness, 

The Major then made signs to her to hold the weapon in her hand 
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and move forward ; and the native, after a little hesitation, and seeing 
that the white strangers showed no signs of fear in the dark, and 
supposing perhaps. that the curious cold spear which they had given 
to her was a protection against the evil spirit, set out at a tolerably 
rapid pace in the direction to which she had pointed as the plaee 
where the great moving thing that resembled the little bark ship lay 
in the wide water. Her new friends followed, keeping a sharp eye 
on her to guard against an escape; but of this it afterwards proved 
the poor girl was not thinking ; and after a brisk walk of about 
three miles, after passing over some high hills, the Major suddenly 
found himself on the margin of the bay; and, as he presently perceived, 
not far from the cave which he desired to reach. 

He now became aware that he had been wandering nearly the 
whole of the day in a part of the country abounding in high and low 
hills, and at.a comparatively small distance from the place of his 
destination, confused as he had been by the intricacies of the bush. 
Determining to profit by this lesson, he led the way at a rapid pace to 
his old encampment, having previously relieved the girl from her 
bayonet for fear of accidents, and having invited her by signs to 
accompany him. 

The native now, in her turn, followed her conductor with great 
willingness ; a circumstance which rather surprised the Major, as it 
betokened a confidence which he had been given to understand was 
altogether contrary to the disposition and the habits of the aborigines ; 
but the reason was afterwards explained when she had been taught 
sufficient words in the English language to enable her to express her 
meaning. The Major now thought that he might do an acceptable 
service to the colony and to the government by taming the wild 
creature which had thus been placed in his power, and who seemed 
well contented to abide with him and to receive his commands. He 
determined therefore to make the attempt, not a little pleased to have 
the opportunity of studying closely a specimen of the singular people 
who inhabited a country unlike any other part of 'the known world. 
With this view, he made up his mind at once to send her on board 
the brig, and to place her under the care of his daughter Louisa, to 
whom she might be taught perhaps to perform the part of a female 
attendant. | 

He immediately made the signal to the brig which had been agreed 
on, by lighting three fires on the beach at particular distances, and 
the distant sound of oars on the water soon proclaimed that his signal 
had been understood and attended to. The mate was not in the 
boat, and the Major immediately despatched it back for clothes of 
some sort for their visitor; not liking, although it was night, that his 
new acquaintance should make her appearance in her present un- 
sophisticated condition before his daughter. The boat returned 
promptly; and the Major with much delicacy showed the young lady 
how to put ona pair of sailor’s trousers, which he tied on with a bit 
of rope yarn round her middle. Over this was placed a petticoat to 
give her a proper feminine ‘appearance, and a faded light blue spencer, 
which hooked on behind, '“ put her bows in decent trim,” as.a sailor 
expressed it. Herhead was left bare, and shoes and stockings were 
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dispensed with, and thus elegantly dressed, the young lady was politely 
assisted into the boat by the sailors, where she squatted down on her 
hams, preserving an extraordinarily grave countenance all the time, 
the poor creature being in truth utterly lost in astonishment as to 
what had been done and what was to happen next. Thus freighted, 
with the addition of the Major and the two soldiers, the boat was 
rapidly rowed to the vessel. 

The affectionate Louisa was overjoyed to see her father again; a 
delight, however, which was presently damped by the thought of his 
ill success in his search after her sister Helen, and by his informing 
her that it was his intention to recommence his journey at the dawn 
of day. With respect to the novel sort of lady’s maid which her father 
had brought for her, she felt a little repugnance at first to allow the 
black girl to remain in close proximity to her person. But that 
feeling soon wore off, and she soon ceased to regard the colour of 
her skin; while the gentle aspect of the kind-hearted Louisa and the 
soft and silvery tones of her voice so won on the simple heart of the 
native, who was not long in learning that the beautiful creature, who 
she at first supposed had come from the skies, was of the same sex as 
herself, that she threw herself on the floor of the cabin, uttering 
sounds which were unintelligible, and then raising her head, laughed, 
and addressed to Louisa some words which, although spoken in an 
unknown and barbarous tongue, were evidently meant for the ex- 
pression of her gratitude, and obedience, and devotion. 

The personal appearance of the native was so grotesque, that Louisa 
could not forbear some little laughter at the incongruous nature of her 
habiliments. Her laughter seemed to please the girl. She coiled 
herself up at Louisa’s feet, and although her wild bright eyes glanced 
rapidly at every motion or sound that occurred, she seemed quite 
resigned, and pleased with her new position. 

Louisa made attempts to talk with her, but that was impossible. 
She tried to find out the name of her new acquaintance, but it was 
some time before the native could be brought to comprehend what 
she wanted. At last, by frequently repeating her own name and 
pointing to herself, she made the girl understand her meaning. The 
native repeated the name of “ Louisa” with a readiness and correctness 
which was quite startling: and then pointing to herself, said, 
* Oionoo.” 

‘*‘Qionoo,” repeated Louisa. 

The young native girl, at the sound of her own name thus pro- 
nounced, showed the most extravagant signs of joy. She again threw 
herself on the ground before Louisa, and kissed her feet, while great 
tears ran from her bright fierce eyes down her black face, and she 
seemed convulsed with the most violent emotion. 

The Major regarded this scene with extreme surprise, and his 
daughter was much affected by it. They could not conjecture the 
reason of the violent emotion of the black girl; and they were not 
aware that she was in fact the last of her tribe, and had escaped, when 
she was encountered by the Major, from those who were about to put 
her to a cruel death. How amply the kindness which was bestowed 
by the fair and gentle ‘Louisa on. the forlorn native girl-was afterwards 
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repaid by services the most important, will be seen in the sequel of 


this narration. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A FIGHT WITH THE NATIVES. 


Ir is impossible to describe in words the intensity of the terror of 
Helen, as she sat on the ground a helpless spectator of the deadly 
preparations made by the Bushranger for the destruction of those 
whom she doubted not were her lover and her father. And if 
Trevor was foremost in her thoughts in that time of mortal agony, 
it was from no lack of filial affection towards her parent, but it was 
in accordance with that powerful principle of our nature which 
prompts a woman’s heart — in its absorbing love for that one being 
whom it has selected from all other men in whom to confide her 
virgin trust — to consider him as all in all to her — and of all things 
on earth the most precious and the dearest ! 

It was in vain that she racked her brain to find some expedient 
either to divert the Bushranger from his object, or to frustrate his 
design. She thought that she would scream out, in the hope that her 
voice might be heard in the stillness of the bush, so that Trevor 
might be warned of his danger. — But then she considered, that, if 
she made use of such means of giving him notice prematurely, it 
would only cause her own instant death without benefiting him. It 
occurred to her also that she should have the means of ascertaining 
her lover’s and her father’s near approach from the looks and gestures 
of the Bushranger, and that it would be best for her to reserve her 
caution until they were near enough to profit by it; then — what 
might be her own fate — he being safe — signified nothing ! 

Neither was poor Jeremiah Silliman insensible to the peril which 
hung over the friends advancing to their rescue; but the fatigue of 
his long march, encumbered as he was with a heavy load, and the 
frequent rebuffs and threats which he had experienced from Mark 
Brandon, and the blows which he had suffered from the brutal Grough, 
without his being able to defend himself or to retaliate, had so broken 
down his spirit, that he had become almost like an impassive piece 
of mechanism at the will of his captors. He could not, however, 
survey unmoved the cool and impenetrable Mark Brandon with his 
fowling-piece directed in the line leading from the side of the stream 
to the thicket ; and his good feeling predominating over his fears, he 
ventured to begin a remonstrance with Brandon on the cruelty of his 
Pp 

“ Mr. 


Brandon,” he began, “I have a thousand dollars. . .” 


But before he could proceed further he felt the butt-end of Grough’s 
musket on his head, which stretched him prostrate on the ground. 
Grough was about to repeat the hint to be quiet by a second blow, 


which would have silenced for ever poor Jerry’s tongue, when he was 
stopped by a sign Fae ioe who, making a significant gesture, , 
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and pointing towards the line on which their pursuers were expected, 
said in a low firm voice: — 
~ «Be ready.” 

Grough immediately brought his musket to his shoulder, covering 
obliquely the point at which Brandon’s weapon was directed. 

The Bushranger cocked his fowling-piece ; —Grough did the same. 

The sound of those two “ clicks,” in the awful silence of the bush, 
rang in Helen’s ears like the tolling bell of her lover’s doom ! — She 
felt that the decisive moment was come! 

The Bushranger ran his eye down the hollow between the barrels 
of his piece — for it was his habit to fire with his left barrel first — 
and edged the sight a little to the right of his victim ;—it was a 
deadly aim. 

Helen now tried to scream out : — but excess of terror paralysed 
her. She opened her mouth ;— but her voice stuck in her throat! 
She could utter no sound! ‘The moments were fleeting away! In 
another her lover would be slain!..... 

“Fire !” said Brandon. 

But at the instant when he pronounced the word, a shower of 
spears from behind, came whistling through the bushes. One of 
them struck Brandon’s right shoulder, and another stuck in Grough’s 
huge back, which caused the discharge of both to be ineffectual. — 
Helen and Jeremiah being on the ground, the spears passed harm- 
lessly over them; but the report of the guns, and the sudden appear- 
ance of the native spears acting as a sudden shock on Helen, she 
gave vent to her pent-up shrieks, which apprised Trevor— who, not 
heeding the shots, that missed him, was advancing with the corporal 
at the charge—that his mistress was nigh, and in danger! At the 
same time a yell arose from the body of natives, who had, as they 
thought, surprised the white people at a disadvantage, which, re- 
sponding to Helen’s shrieks, made the bushes and woods resound 
with discordant cries. 

Nor did the natives delay in following up their first discharge of 
Spears by a bodily attack on those whom they considered as the spo- 
liators of their country. They knew but little of the nature of fire- 
arms, but some of them had learnt that after the first noise of the 
thunder; an interval must elapse before it could be made again. The 
white men, Brandon and Grough, therefore, having made their thun- 
der, the natives in a mob made a rush, with frightful yells, on 
their enemies, and Helen and Jerry found themselves in the midst of 
the blacks, who fell on the two bushrangers with inconceivable fury. 

Brandon, being unable to resist the impetuosity of this first onset, 


- ¢alled out to Grough to come to his side, and retreated on the right 


hand side of the thicket, while Trevor and the corporal charged to 
the left, where they were encountered by the natives, who had driven 
away the other two, and who, flushed with success, immediately 
attacked the new-comers with their waddies. 

. Trevor fired, and shot one and wounded another of the natives with 
his double-barrel, but as they did not cease from their attack, the 
corporal was obliged to fire before Trevor had time to load again. He 
killed one of the savages on the spot, but the natives, heated with 
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the combat, and confiding in their numbers, and ‘emboldened. besides 
by the retreat of the other two white men, continued to press for- 
ward; and Trevor and the corporal were obliged to retreat, in order 
to get free from the crowd which assailed them, and to load their 
weapons. When they emerged from the thicket, they beheld on their 
right the two bushrangers. 

The natives, on their retreat, which was almost simultaneous with 
that of Brandon and Grough, set up a shout of triumph, and pursued 
them closely. The four white men —two and two, and at the dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards from each other—retired in the same 
direction, till they reached the stream which they had previously 
crossed. 

But short as was the time which it took them in this quick flight, 
the steady and practised corporal was enabled to insert a cartridge 
into the barrel of his musket, which he instantly rammed down, and 
then faced about. 

“Load, Sir,” he said to the ensign, “as quick as you can.” At 
the same time he fired at the mob of natives yelling after them, and 
checked their advance. Before the ensign had loaded the corporal 
had fired again, and had brought down another native. 

There was a short pause ; and the cries of the natives for a few 
moments ceased. 

Trevor took advantage of the opportunity, and, raising his voice, 
called out to the men on his left : 

“If you are Mark Brandon, as I suppose you are, I promise you 


a free pardon if you will join us against the natives? Where is the 


young lady?” 

Brandon, who had retained the most perfect coolness during the 
sharp and sudden conflict with the savages, and who were still in 
considerable numbers before him, replied immediately, and with a 
voice seemingly of entire unconcern at the danger of his position :— 

“What authority have you for promising a pardon; and what 
assurance can you give me that I may trust you?” 

“ My word of honour as a soldier and a gentleman,” replied the 
ensign. ‘I will promise you good treatment, and Iwill use my best 
endeavours with the governor for your pardon.” 

' “Ts that all?” returned the Bushranger, with a sneering laugh ; — 
but at that moment a threatening movement on the part of the natives 
stop his reply : 
’t fire on the natives,” he said to his comrade —“ let the 
others do it. See! the soldier has fired.” 


The fire of the corporal disabled another native, and checked the 


rest, among whom there ap some hesitation. 
“Tf that is all,” recused “he Bushranger, calling out to Trevor, 
‘“¢T had rather remain as I am.” 


“Tet us shoot them both;” said Grough; “we can deal with the. 


natives afterwards.” 


“We can‘do bettér than ‘that;” replied Brandon: — “besides — 


never commit murder of fo te help i it. Itis our being here I think 
that keeps the natives 
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a rush on four white men armed with guns. I can see they are 
wavering at this moment.” 

Saying this, he retired with his comrade beyond the stream, and 
took his station at the foot of the hill. 

The natives, seeing this retreat, gathered courage again ; and they 
began to assail their two remaining enemies with spears. 

“That rascally Bushranger,” said the corporal, “has got some 
devilry in his head; you see he has got behind us, so that we are 
between two fires, and his going off makes those black villains more 
confident. We must shoot some more of them before they will leave 
us alone.” | 

“ We must make our way through then,” replied the ensign. “I 
heard the voice of Miss Horton in yonder thicket, and we must 
rescue her or die in the attempt.” 

* Your Honour has only to say the word,” said the corporal. 

“ Come on then,” exclaimed Trevor, darting forwards. 

The corporal fixed his bayonet and advanced side by side with his 
officer against the natives, who were collected together in a dense 
body of about a hundred, and were jabbering to one another with 
excessive vehemence, | 

Shall I fire ?” asked the corporal. 

“ Reserve your fire,” said the ensign; “ perhaps they will retire 
without shedding more blood.” 

But the natives received the charge firmly, and met their enemies 
with a shower of spears, which, as the distance was not more than 
twenty yards, told dangerously on the two soldiers. The ensign re- 
ceived one in his left breast, and the corporal had three for his 
share. . They fired simultaneously. 

“ T have brought one down,” cried out the corporal. 

*¢ And I another,” responded the ensign. 

“ Stand firm,” said the corporal; “they are going to make another 


~ Push.” 


The natives discharged another shower of spears which hit both 
the ensign and the corporal. 

Trevor fired, and in a second afterwards the corporal banged at 
them, which checked the savages again. 

_ © Load, sir, quick,” said the corporal, “they have not had enough 
yet. But you are bleeding fast, sir; those two last spears have done 
mischief.” 

“ And you.are bleeding too, corporal. We must increase our dis- 
tance, so as to get out of the reach of their spears while we can 
command them with our long shots ; or shall we make another charge 
at them?” | 

“ They are too. many,” replied the corporal. “It is as much as we 
can do to defend ourselves; and if we get off with our lives we shall 
do very well. This mob is one of the most determined that I have 
heard of on the island.” 

_ “© We must advance and rescue Miss Horton,” exclaimed Trevor. 
»“TI am ready, your Honour,” repeated the corporal, “to try a 
again ; but they are too many, sir, to be got over that way; 
we must ply them with long shots—and, come what may, the young 
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lady must be saved from their clutches. The black wretches shan’t 
eat her if I can help it.” 

“ Fire again,” said Trevor, stamping his foot on the turf—“ fire.” 

“ There goes down another,” said the corporal, as he obeyed his 
officer with the most cheerful readiness, and promptly recharged his 
musket ; “if we keep up a steady fire, your Honour, we must break 
them up at last. Only don’t be without a shot in one of your barrels. 
It is the rush of the savages that is the danger; and we ought always 
to have a reserve fire to check it. They don’t seem to like it,” con- 
tinued the corporal, as he fired away as fast as possible. “They are 
off, sir, our bullets are too hard for them.” 

* Don’t fire if they run,” said the ensign, in a faint voice. 

“ Your Honour is bleeding very fast,” exclaimed the corporal, 
grounding his musket, and regarding his officer with much concern. 

“ Never mind! see, the natives are retreating ; now we will follow 
up and charge—but don’t fire unless they attack us—now, charge.” 

But as poor Trevor spoke, his voice grew fainter and fainter; he 
made a step or two forward—he staggered, and presently fell to the 
ground. Loss of blood from the wounds of the natives’ spears had 
exhausted him; he made an effort to rise, but he sunk down again 
on the grass, and fainted. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A BUSH SUPPER. 


THE corporal was not a man to lose his presence of mind at a faint. 
He had seen too much service, and had been in too many fights to 
be scared at the sight of a dying man. * But he could not refrain from 
giving utterance to his indignation at his officer being wounded — 
and slain it might be — by “ those black rascals,” he muttered, ‘and 
with such tools as these,” as he contemptuously kicked a spear on one 
side with his foot. : 

“ Such murdering wretches,” said he, as he shook his musket to- 
wards the spot where the retreating natives had disappeared among 
the bushes, “don’t deserve quarter. And now I suppose they are 
going to make a feast of that poor young lady !—a delicate morsel she 
will be for them— the blackguard cannibals! ” . 

Tt was well that Trevor’s condition did not allow him to hear the 
last exclamation ofthe angry corporal, who, promptly fetching some 
water in his cap from the adjacent stream, threw it over his officer’s 
face. Then observing that the blood flowed most from one particular 
spot under his right shoulder, he opened Trevor’s coat, and. applying 
a suitable bandage, soon had the satisfaction to see that the flowing 
of the blood ceased. He fetched another capful of water from the 
stream, and dashed it plentifully over Trevor’s face, and wishing 
mentally that he had ever so little a drop of brandy, he endeavoured 
to pour some water down his throat. ‘Trevor seemed to revive at 
this, and the: continued his attempts; till at last, to his great 
joy, he saw his officer open his eyes. tent Yq oA 
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He urged him to take a good drink. Trevor drank some of the water, 
which refreshed him ; for he was faint as well from want of food and 
drink as from loss of blood. Presently he was able to stand up; and 
although weak and tottering, he insisted on proceeding into the thicket 
in search of Helen. The corporal endeavoured to dissuade him from 
so rash a proceeding, and offered to go alone ; but to this the ensign 
would not consent, urging that he was strong enough to pull a trigger, 
and as his double barrel had been reloaded by the corporal, they could 
fire three times without loading, if there should be occasion for more 
fighting. 

Leaning on the corporal’s arm, therefore, he made his way into 
the thicket, behind which Brandon had been hidden, and from 
which had proceeded the shriek which Trevor did not doubt had been 
wrung from Helen in her double fear of the bushrangers and the 
natives. 

But when they arrived at the spot they could see nothing of her, 
for whom alone Trevor was at that moment solicitous. There were 
several bodies of the natives lying about, and the marks of much 
trampling on the grass : — but no living thing was to be seen. 

The corporal having cast his eye about for a convenient object, 
supported the ensign to the foot of a dense thicket at no great dis- 
tance, and requesting him to sit up and lean against the matted 
branches, so that he might be protected from a sudden attack from 
behind, offered, “ with his permission,” to make a survey round about 
to endeavour to discover some trace of the young lady. 

To this the ensign assented ; and the corporal immediately pro- 
ceeded to make rapid circles around, keeping a sharp eye on every 
bush which might conceal an enemy ; but without success. He con- 
tinued his search for some time, and even penetrated for some dis- 
tance into the wood beyond ;—but he could see nothing of Miss 
Horton nor of the natives : they had disappeared as suddenly as they 
had come, and he feared that they had taken the young lady away 
with them to make a feast on her; a suspicion which he communi- 
cated freely to Trevor on his return, with many supplemental embel- 
lishments of that horrible surmise. 

Trevor could only reply by a faint groan of anguish. He attempted 

to rise, but was unable from weakness. ; 
_ ‘The corporal again made a diligent investigation of every square 
yard of ground, as well as the dusk which was now coming on would 
allow him, on the spot where the fight had begun. But he could 
find no trace of the poor girl, living or dead; nor of the other pri- 
soner—the gentleman — Mr. Silliman— whose body was no where to 
be found. 

The corporal, having made his report to the ensign, requested his 
“further orders ;” and receiving his request to do as well as he could 
under the circumstances, for Trevor was too weak to walk, he imme- 
diately set himself about making such preparations for passing the 

ight as the place afforded. . 
_ He gathered some of the soft and flowering branches of a Mimosa 
tree which stood close-by, and made of them a tolerably soft bed ; 
and by cutting some stout stakes with his clasp knife from a grove of 
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straight-stemmed shrubs which grew by the margin of the water, he 
contrived to prop up other boughs which he gathered, so as to make 
a tolerable bush hut for Trevor, and sufficient at that season of the 
ear to shelter him from the weather. Having accomplished this to 
his satisfaction, he began to resolve the serious question of “ how the 
garrison was to be victualled.” é 
There was drink enough, for the stream of fresh and sparkling water 
at hand ran close by, and the corporal knew very well that so long 
as a soldier can get a good drink of clear water, although he might 
grumble a little for want of spirits, he could not come to any great 
harm; but food was indispensable. While the old soldier was 
“ rummaging his head,” as he expressed it, for remembrances of ex- 
pedients under a similar difficulty in his various campaigns, and re- 
gretting the non-existence of villages and farm-houses in those deso- 
late regions, he beheld to his infinite delight an immense kangaroo 
hopping leisurely towards the water on the other side of the stream. 
The animal advanced at a slow pace ; sometimes hopping and some- 
times moving himself forward on all-fours, as he was enticed to stop 
on his way by some patch of sweet grass which particularly tempted 
him. Now and then the animal raised himself up to his full height, as 
he rested on the inferior joints of his hind legs, with his long tail serv- 
ing as a part of his triangular support behind ; and then the corporal 
guessed that he stood at least six feet high, and his heart leaped 
within him as he surveyed the magnificent piece of game, for hé had 
made up his mind that “on that kangaroo he and his officer should 
sup that night.” . 
The kangaroo hopped on straight to the water ; and putting down 
his head, prepared to drink ; but suddenly raising it up again, snuffed 
the air, and looked fearfully about. So exquisitely delicate are the 
senses of those timid animals, that the noise made by the corporal in 
the cocking of his musket, and the separating of the bushes on the other 
side of the stream, which was not more than a dozen yards across, 
alarmed the creature, and it was about to take to flight ; but at that 
critical moment the report of the corporal’s musket rung in the air, 
and the poor kangaroo, making a mighty-spring from the ground, fell 
dead ; for the ball had passed through its small and deer-like head, 
and life was gone in an instant. , 
The sound of the corporal’s piece put Trevor on the alert, and: he 
looked anxiously about for the new enemy which the alarm betokened. 
He was not a little relieved when he saw his faithful subaltern stag- 
gering under the load of the hind-quarters of a kangaroo, which 
seemed as much as he could carry, while the ponderous tail of the animal 
hung down the corporal’s back behind, and bumped him as he walked 
along: Keone sme, as it were, with the corporal’s movements. 
“There,” said the corporal, as he cast his burthen heavily on the 


: 


gran es there’s supper for us, at any raté;—and now, to cook 






The old campaigner was not long in lighting a fire with the dead 
brushwood which ‘lay about ; and while the embers were burning 
clear he occupied himself in cutting some tender steaks, artistically, 


from the loins, the most delicate part “of the animal, ‘and which he 
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had taken care to include in the portion of the carcass which he had 
brought with him. He then looked about for two convenient stakes, 
two feet and a half long, with a fork at the end of each, which he 
laid on the ground ready for use. He had taken out the kidneys and 
liver of the animal ; the latter of which he placed to bake in a con- 
venient receptacle of hot ashes; as the liver of the kangaroo, from 
its.extreme dryness, is used by the old traveller in the bush as a sub- 
stitute for bread to eat with the other part of the flesh. 

From the kidneys, which is the only part of the animal on which, 
except in very rare cases, any fat is to be found, for the kangaroo is 
almost all lean and sinew, the corporal carefully separated all the 
fat he could find. Then taking his iron ramrod, — first care- 
fully ramming down a cartridge, having previously primed, into the 
barrel of his musket, he slipped it through the pieces of flesh and 
fat which he had cut, after the manner of more ancient heroes — 
taking a layer of flesh and a layer of fat alternately. 

Matters being thus in progress, and the corporal in a state of con- 
siderable excitement, he scraped away with a stake as much of the 
fire as he did not want for his cooking, and reserved the clear glowing 
embers of the hot charcoal for his kitchen fire. Then driving in his 
short stakes, one on each side of the live coals, with their forked ends 
uppermost, he laid his ramrod, which performed the part of a spit, on 
the upright supports, the two ends resting on the two forks, with the 
fire in the middle. This being arranged, he set himself to turn his 
ramrod round and round with great assiduity, so that the pieces of 
flesh might be equally roasted. He kept his eye also on the liver, 
which:was baking, as he declared, “ beautifully.” 

A: sudden thought, however, striking him, he took the liberty to 
ask the ensign if he felt himself strong enough to turn the ramrod 
while he manufactured some plates, and procured some water, to 
which Trevor cheerfully assented. 

The corporal then cast his eyes about, and spying a tree, which 
seemed to his mind about a hundred yards to the left, and not far 
from the water, he proceeded to the spot, and cut through the bark 
with his knife, though not without much difficulty, and peeled a long 
strip, which he broke into two pieces — one for a plate for his officer, 
and the other for himself. Thus provided, and with his cap full of 
water for their drink, he returned to the fire, and finding the meat 
cooked, he slid off a couple of slices, which he presented to the ensign 
on his bark-plate, waiting with much deference, for his officer to finish 
his ‘meal before he began his own. 

» © Eat, my good fellow,” said Trevor: “this is neither a time nor 
place for ceremony; we are comrades now.” 

The corporal swung his open hand up to his forehead, but missing 
the peak of his military cap, was baulked in the military obeisance 
which he intended; perhaps he would have completed his salute by 
touching the peak of the cap as it stood on the grass like a jug full 
of water, for habit is strong, — but at this moment a gentle air from 
the north-west wafted the fragrance of the erisped venison to the 
Sorporal’s nose! It was too much! military etiquette is strong, but 
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and without further ceremony, he plumped himself down by the fire; 
and as he stuffed himself with the exquisite morsels his appetite did 
really seem to grow on what it fed on, and he declared, with moistened 
eyes and greasy chops, that never, no—never, had he feasted on 
such delicious meat before. 

The ensign, albeit that his heart was sorely troubled at the un- 
certain fate of Helen, acquiesced by a nod in the eulogium of the 
corporal. 

“ And to think,”—said the corporal, sympathisingly, as he took in 
another huge mouthful of the dainty viand, —“ to think that, at this 
moment perhaps—those black savages are doing just the same as we 
are doing with this kangaroo,” he continued, speaking with dif- 
ficulty through the mass of meat which he was discussing, — “just the 
same with that poor young lady!” 

Trevor dropped his meat and his bark plate at this horrid and most 
ill-timed suggestion, and made an effort to rise; but he was too weak, 
and his wounds had begun to stiffen: he sank down again, and 
putting his hands before his face he groaned aloud. 

The poor corporal, excessively abashed at the effect of his remark, 
which he had intended as amusing conversation wherewith to enliven 
the repast, suspended his diligent mastication, and pondered) for a 
few moments within himself. Not knowing what else to do, he 
proffered his capful of water to his officer, who declined it courte- 
ously. : 

Having refreshed himself and invigorated his appetite by a copious 
draught of the pure element, the corporal finished his meal in silence, 
and, having eaten up all the meat from the ramrod, which he carefully 
wiped and returned to its proper place, he proceeded to attack the 
liver, which he devoured leisurely, amusing himself with it to pass 
away the time. But, thinking that the ensign showed signs of 
drowsiness, he assisted him to his bed of leaves and blossoms, and 
covered him with boughs so as to guard him from the night air as 
well as possible. Having attended to this duty, and having so 
arranged the fire that-it should communicate its warmth to his sleeping 
officer without danger of its blaze reaching the temporary habitation, 
the corporal dissected from the hind quarter of the game one of the 
legs, which he arranged to cook gradually near the fire on three small 
stones which he set under the meat to keep it in a convenient po- 
sition. ‘This he did in order to provide refreshment ready for the 
next morning. 

The dirty condition of his firelock after the work of the day now 
grieved him sorely; but he did not think it safe to attempt the 
cleaning of the inside, as he might want to dispose of its contents on 
the sudden against an enemy; and he considered also, that the dis- 
charge of his piece, besides disturbing his officer, involved the waste 
of another cartridge. He remedied the evil, however, as well as he 
could so far as the outside went, and fixed his bayonet as an additional 
means of defence against surprise, although he trusted more to the 
butt-end of it as a cudgel in an affray, than to its point as a scientific 


Thus 
us prepared, he mounted guard over his officer’s quarters, pacing 
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up and down regularly, after the manner of sentinels, and resting 
occasionally in a standing posture, with his hands reposing on the 
muzzle of his firelock. After an hour or two of this watching, the 
oor fellow found himself so overpowered by fatigue that he was 
obliged from mere exhaustion to sit down on the ground; but he 
kept diligent watch on all sides, nevertheless. 

He sat gazing at the fire, and listening to catch the slightest sound ; 
but all was still, and the vast bush seemed buried in universal repose. 
The stars above his head, and the moon which gradually rose, shed 
their quiet light over the tranquil scene; but there was no stir of any 
living thing. ‘The corporal gazed at the sky, and the kangaroo’s leg 
which was roasting, alternately. He looked at the fire, and thought 
of his night bivouacs in former campaigns, and of his old comrades 
whom disease or the shot of the enemy had long since sent to their 
last homes. At last his eyes began to blink—and wink —at the fire ; 
—and the light of the moon—and the twinkling of the stars—faded 
from his sight ;— he thought he was still awake — but even as he de- 
termined not... to give way... to the drowsy... oppression... 
which ... mastered him... his eyes closed—and the wearied soldier 
slept. 


JANUARY, 1846. — No, I. vot. v. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF “THE FLEET.” 
BY A PERIPATICIAN. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tux hackney coach containing Ned and Dick Bristel was just on the 
point of setting off—the latter in his character of a lord having 
smiled intensely on the city constable as he requested him to desire 
the coachman to drive as fast as possible to his Lordship’s mansion 
in Park Lane,—when the turnkey who had Kitty in charge, whom he 
was escorting to the justice-room, came up, and being: curious to 
know who the distinguished individuals were to whom Mr. Jacob 
Coddlewhiffe was bowing so profoundly, he took the liberty to poke 
his ugly mug into the coach-window, and there he saw, to his infinite 
joy —the escaped one! 

“ Drive on,” cried out Dick from the other window; “ five pounds 
if you get to the Park in half an hour! it’s a race, and there’s a bet 
on it.” 

The coachman immediately began to flog or “to wind up,” as he 
called it, his unsympathising horses; but, as those unhappy beasts 
had no interest in the bet or the reward of five pounds promised to 
the coachman, they merely wagged their stumps of tails with a 
slight degree of emotion, and prepared to set the coach a-going at 
their leisure—the one waiting, as the coachman declared, “ like 
Christians,” for the other to do the work. 

“ Drive on,” cried Dick, “ there’s a hundred pounds on the race!” 

“ Stop,” called out the turnkey;—“here, Stephen—do you take 
Kitty before the alderman, and leave me to deal with these coves.” 
His fellow-jailer obeyed, and while he marched off with Kitty to 
Guildhall, who screamed, and kicked, and fought the whole of the 
way, Joe remained by the coach, threatening the coachee with all 
the terrors of the law if he moved a step, averring that the persons 
in the coach were two prisoners escaped from the Fleet; at the same 
time he opened the coach-door, and summoned the pair to surrender 
quietly. 

But this was precisely what Ned most objected to. To be igno- 
miniously taken back to the Fleet after having got on so far success- 
fully, was more than human patience could bear. He intimated to 
Joe, therefore, in terms the most decided, that if he attempted to take 
hold of him he would break his jaws to eternal smash, and knock his 
head clear off his shoulders into the gutter! 

What the effect of this tremendous threat might have had on the 
not over-pugnacious Joe it is impossible to say; but at this moment 
the officious Peter Kokkide, panting for breath, and his eyes gleaming 
ferociously in every possible direction, arrived at the spot, and as 
soon as he could find breath to articulate, he informed his venerable 
superior, who was standing by, speechless with amazement, that the 


landlord of the Cat and Fiddle had refused to comply with the order 
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of the lord for the dinner, and that he, the landlord, declared there 
was no such person as Lord Dunham in the book of peerage at all, 
he having consulted, for that purpose, a copy which he had pro- 
cured from a circulating library over the way, and that in short he 
must have some earnest of payment in money down! 

This afflicting news, throwing suspicion as it did on the noble 
Lord Dunham and the gallant Captain Brown, made a most powerful 
and painful impression on the worthy Mr. Coddlewhiffe, who began 
to have a confused notion that he had been duped! No sooner did 
that idea get possession of him than his original suspicion returned 
—that the pair were two housebreakers or thieves of some sort, who 
had been surprised in the very act of planning some audacious 
robbery, which, without the vigilance so meritoriously exercised by 
himself, would doubtless have been carried into effect, to the great 
loss of some one of his Majesty’s faithful citizens. In the mean time 
the turnkey had been employed in examining with particular at- 
tention the person of Mr. Richard Bristel, whom he was unable to 
recognise, but he knew Ned at once by his voice. 

* Lord Dunham!” said he; “ which is Lord Dunham?” 

“That is Lord Dunham—at least he said so”—groaned Mr. 
Coddlewhiffe, — “ and that is Captain Brown.” 

* Which?” 

“ Which ?—why that—that gentleman in lady’s clothes—that is, 
if he is a gentleman; but it’s my opinion they are two house- 
breakers, and worse, perhaps, for anything I know!” 

“ Gentlemen as is gentlemen don’t go about without money in their 
pockets,” chimed in the disagreeable Peter, the lost dinner, and above 
all the never-to-be-received two one-pound notes, rankling in his 
breast. “ And the landlord says, there’s no such lord as Dunham in 
the Peerage Book, for that’s the book that his visitors most like to 
read, as it is the genteelest work that is written for the gentlefolks.” 

* No such name in the peerage!” said Joe, with a sneer at the lord 
in the coach; “no—T'll be bail there isn’t — nor no such captain in 
the army. But it’s no use talking; my young fellow, you must come 
with me, and that’s the long and the short of it; and as to the other 
one, I charge him with aiding and abetting an escape: and that’s no 
joke, as his ‘Lordship’ will find eut-when he is asked about it at the 
Old Bailey.” 

But here the venerable city constable, who had remained in an 
attitude of profound meditation for the last minute, interposed autho- 
ritatively :— 

“It’s all very well for you, Mr. Ward, to claim a prisoner who has 
escaped from the Fleet, but how am I to know the truth of that? 
These chaps are in my custody as the head-constable of the ward; it 
was I and Peter who took them first, and if they be as I suspect they 
be, two malefarious housebreakers, it is my duty to take them before 
the alderman at Guildhall.” 

“ And it is my duty,” said Joe, “to take our prisoner back again 
to the Fleet. As to the other gentleman, I tell you I give him in 
charge for being concerned in an unlawful act,—so you may take 
him where you please.” | 
c 2 
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But the city constable was by no means inclined to abate one jot 
of his prerogative ; if it was a criminal offence, his was the privilege 
to have a prior claim on the persons of the offenders, and a criminal 
offence it was, even by the turnkey’s own showing. “ They were in 
his custody,” he maintained, “ before the turnkey came up, and the 
merit of their capture, and the reward, if any, was due to himself and 
his colleague Peter, who supported his superior’s claim with all the 
eloquence of which he was master; and asa practical illustration of 
their constabulary rights, he stepped into the coach, and told the 
occupants that they were his prisoners. 

Joe was about to get in also ; but the superior constable opposed 
him, alleging that it was necessary for both the constables to accom- 
pany the prisoners, and that there was only room for four. He then 
directed the coachman to proceed with his charge to Guildhall; and 
Joe lost no time in making his way back to the Fleet, to acquaint the 
warden with the turn which affairs had taken, and to receive in- 
structions for his future proceedings. 

The coachman, wrapped in his own virtue and his great coats, was 
an impassive spectator of the scene enacted within the walls of his 
ambulatory theatre, save and except that he grieved profoundly at the 
loss of the promised five pounds. But,as the said five pounds were 
not likely to come his way, he submitted patiently to his destiny; and 
as it was his fate to drive two rogues to the justice-room, instead of 
two sparks of quality to Hyde Park, so long as the fare was paid, it was 
all the same to him! 

But the altercation between the constables and the turnkey had 
attracted a considerable concourse of idlers round the coach, who 
waited for the issue of the contest with intense curiosity ; 
and as soon as it was buzzed about that a Lord and a 
Captain were being conveyed before the justice for some atrocious 
crime unknown, no small portion of the crowd accompanied the 
vehicle to Guildhall ; so that on their arrival at that celebrated tribu- 
nal,- Ned and his friend Dick found themselves escorted by a 
large train, which had increased, as is usual on such occasions, like 
a snowball as they had passed along, and their approach therefore 
was hailed with much excitement by the subsidiary authorities 
assembled at the entrance of the office. 

But as there was a culprit at that moment under examination 
for aiding a prisoner to escape from the Fleet, the new-comers 
had to wait for their turn, as the good old rule of first come 
first served, holds good at police offices as elsewhere, although it 
is a rule which those who entertain a reasonable prospect of being 
hanged, would willingly waive in favour of others with inferior 
pretensions, 

The prisoner under examination at that moment was Kitty, who had 
been put to the bar on the charge already mentioned. | 

The alderman consulted the clerk on the nature of the offence. 
The. clerk was a little puzzled at first, such cases being: rare ; and 
whether it was a felony or a misdemeanour only, he could not positively 
say ; but it certainly was.an offence of some sort ; for, as the alderman 
sagaciously observed, that if it was right to put people in prison for 
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debt, it must be wrong for people so put in to get out, an opinion in 
which the clerk entirely acquiesced, with many expressions compli- 
mentary to the alderman’s superior discrimination. The case there- 
fore went on. 

Kitty was asked “ whether she denied the fact ?” 

“What fact ?” asked Kitty, who had not yet recovered either from 
the effects of the gin or her fright. 

“The fact,” said the alderman, in a severe tone, “of a prisoner 
having escaped from the Fleet, and of your having helped him to do 
it.” 

“ Lord love your worship,” replied Kitty; “I never helped nobody 
to escape. If it was done by anybody it was not done by me, but by 
the old gentleman !” 

Now the magistrate was rather an elderly gentleman himself, but 
he by no means liked any allusion directly or indirectly to that fact. 
He inquired, therefore, with increased severity, “ who the woman 
meant by the ‘ old gentleman !’” 

“ Did you never hear of him !” exclaimed Kitty ; “why, I thought 
everybody had heard of him, if they never saw him, for he makes 
himself very busy with people’s affairs who would rather he didn’t 
meddle with them.” 

“ What old gentleman does the woman mean?” repeated the 
alderman. 

“ What old gentleman do you mean?” echoed the clerk; “what is 
his name ? ” 

“It’s a name that I don’t like to speak,” replied Kitty, lowering 
her voice, and winking at the magistrate, in a confidential manner ; 
“but I dare say your worship knows who I mean. It’s him as 
has done all the mischief, and no other, let alone my own ghost 
that appeared to me in a flame of fire !” 

‘Is the woman drunk or mad?” asked the magistrate. 

“Tm not drunk, and [’m not mad,” said Kitty, shaking her head 
from side to side, with great gravity; “but it’s enough to make 
any one mad to see your own self gibbering at you; and if it 
was the old gentleman himself, I take it as very unkind to appear 
like me! I’m sure I never did him any harm,— but always spoke 
of him respéctfully, as the ‘Old-Gentleman ;’ and never abused 
him as some do — and to serve me such a trick !.” 

“Please your worship,” interrupted a constable, “ there’s another 
woman in a coach at the door, as calls herself Kitty, as like to this 
woman as two peas, and a man who is charged with being a house- 
breaker, and the Farringdon officer has brought them both before 
your worship, for he doesn’t know what to make of them.” 

“ Bring them in,” said the alderman. 

“Oh Lord!” exclaimed Kitty. 

Silence, woman!” 

There was a little commotion among the spectators at the announce- 
ment of another Simon Pure being at hand, claiming the questionable 
honour of being the respectable Mrs. Strongbolt ; but as soon as Ned 
Was ushered in, there was a murmur of admiration and applause. 

As soon as poor Kitty beheld her double in the person of another 


prisoner, she uttered a loud shriek, and was with difficulty prevented 
c 3 
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from making her escape from the apparition ; but Ned, thinking that 
he might be as well in for a sheep as a lamb, stood boldly forth in his 
female character ; but unlike the true Kitty, he assumed a modest 
attitude, and with his arms folded across his chest, awaited the cus- 
tomary interrogation. 

“ What is your name?” demanded the clerk to the second Kitty. 

“ Katherine Strongbolt,” replied Ned, mincing up his mouth, and 
dropping a respectful curtsey. 

“ Oh!” groaned Kitty. 

The office was so dark, that it was not easy to detect the false 
colours on the counterfeit Kitty’s face and nose, and certainly the 
resemblance was so strong that it was sufficient to deceive more acute 
observers than the worthy alderman. Even the bonnet that Kitty 
had borrowed from a sister charwoman, was the counterpart of her 
own. 

“ What are you,” pursued the clerk. 

“ Tm a poor charwoman,” replied Ned, “and I waits on the gentle- 
men in the Fleet, and does for ’em, please your worship.” 

“Tt’s the devil come to torment me again!” screamed Kitty, 
struggling to get away. | 

*“‘ Silence, woman !” repeated the magistrate. “ But how is this ! 
Can there be two such women in the world?,” 

Ned, upon this, affected to turn round towards the other woman, 
and lifting up his hands with astonishment exclaimed — 

* Oh! the wretch!” 

“ The wicked woman!” moaned Kitty, “he has got on my own 
bonnet !” 

Ned clasped his hands and leant over the dock, as if overcome with 
the abominable insinuation of “ that bad woman !” 

“‘ Here is the constable,” said the Guildhall officer, “ who took them 
into custody.” 

“ Let him stand forward,” said the magistrate. 

Mr. Jacob Coddlewhiffe upon this stood forth, and turning his head 
from one to the other of the two Kittys,.seemed to be in a state of 
considerable bewilderment at the sight. | 

** You apprehended this woman,” said the alderman. 

“ Which woman, your worship ?” asked Coddlewhiffe. 
. S a woman! Why, don’t you know which of them you brough 

“J naa os of them,” replied Coddlewhiffe, examining them 
both. “ Which of you was it I brought here?” he asked, appealing 
- on women themselves, and wisely judging that they knew, if he 
“ It wasn’t me,” said Ned, demurely. ' 

“Then it must be the other one,” said the constable, “but they are 
both so alike, that which is which is more than Ican tell!” 

“* It’s the Evil One!” roared out Kitty, trembling and shaking. 

“ Oh! you wicked woman!” ejaculated Ned.’ - | 

** You was with her,” said the constable, speaking to Dick ; “ which 
of the women was it who was with you?” ... Bsrstest 

-“ That was the woman,” pointing to Kitty. 


. replied . I 
_“ Oh ! you wicked one,” said Kitty, appealing to Ned with a face in 
which fear and rage, and a certain respect for the “old gentleman,” 
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were curiously blended: “you will never be so cruel as to say that 
ou are me! What did I ever do to anger you?” 

“ Bad and intoxicated creature,” said Ned in his turn, “ how can 
you have the impudence to pretend to be me, as has waited on the 
gentlemen of the Fleet for these twelve years past? Is not this my 

r husband’s ’versary, as the savage New Zealanders ate up and 
pickled his head : do you deny that, woman ? ” 

“ Tt’s all true,” said Kitty, dreadfully agitated ; “it’s all true as the 
gospel! and how could the thing know that if he wasn’t the Evil One 
himself? I give itup! That must beme! I’m changed to some- 
body else! and I shall never be myself any more! But if I ain’t 
myself,” said she, suddenly appealing to the magistrate, “who am I? 
I must be somebody! Will your worship be pleased to tell me?” 

His worship was as much puzzled at this appeal to his sagacity as 
Sancho Panza in the island of Barataria, and he began to revolve 
within himself the expediency of calling a jury of matrons, to examine 
the two female Dromios, when the officer of the court announced — 

“ The warden of the Fleet Prison, your worship.” 

The warden made his way through the crowd, and took his place 
by the side of the magistrate. 

“ Sir,” said he, “I claim the person of one Edward Attical, who 
has escaped from the Fleet in the disguise of a charwoman, one 
Katharine Strongbolt.” ... At this moment, the warden regarded the 
duplicate Kittys, and stopped in amazement, for it was impossible to 
distinguish between the two either from their countenances or dress, 
so perfect was the resemblance, and so well had the painter performed 
his part in depicting on the face of Ned the portrait of the remark- 
able features'and colours of Kitty’s visage. 

“Then one of those two women is a man!” observed the alder- 
man. 

“ Just so,” replied the warden ; “but which—Joseph Ward— 
which is the real woman? Call Joseph Ward.” 
Joe stood forward by the side of the bar. 
Which is Mrs. Strongbolt, and which is our prisoner?” in- 
quired the warden. 
Joe regarded Ned and Kitty alternately, with a curious eye. 
“You may know Kitty any day by her breath,” said Joe. 
The officer in waiting immediately applied his nose to Kitty’s face. 
Kitty saluted him with a strong but by no means odoriferous gale. 
“ Gin,” pronounced the officer. 
~\ Try the other one,” said the clerk. 
The officer made a similar examination on the other woman. 
_ “Gin again,” said he. “ Please, your worship, they both smell of 
gin; but this one, pointing to Ned, not so bad as the other.” 
_ “T see no way to settle it,” said the alderman, “but by a jury of 
matrons.” 
_ “ They shan’t touch me,” said Kitty. 

“ I won’t have a pack of old women examining me,” said Ned. 

“ Stay,” said Joe. “ Please, your worship, will you allow me to 
take the bonnet off from that one?”— meaning Ned. 

“You may do so,” nodded the alderman ;- “but I don’t see how 
that will help you.” | 
c 4 
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Joe, however, guessed it would help him a good deal. Ned could 
make no resistance ; so his head was politely uncovered by an officer. 
The alteration in his appearance was apparent. — “ He’s booked,” 
said an officer. 

“That is our prisoner,” said Joe to the warden, pointing at Ned. 
“You see this woman’s hair is all fuzzy, as if it hadn’t been combed 
since she was born — besides, it is long; and the other one’s hair is? 
short.” 

“If your worship would be pleased,” suggested the clerk, “ to 
desire the two women to show their hands.” 

“Here are mine,” said Kitty, protruding two paws of the hardness 
and colour of mahogany. 

“ Show your’s,” said the clerk to Ned. 

Ned was obliged to comply ; he would willingly have rubbed them 
on the floor of the office, which would quickly have made them dirty 
enough to pass for a coalheaver’s; but he had not the opportunity. 

“Show your hands,” repeated the alderman, peremptorily. 

The officer standing by him seized the sham charwoman’s right 
hand — taking the precaution, however, to defend his own, by inter- 
posing the protection of his pocket-handkerchief — and held it up for 
inspection. 

he hand was white and delicate. The clerk came close and ex- 
amined it. : 

“This is not a hand that ever did hard work,” your worship. — 
“The other one,” he said to Ned. 

Ned was obliged to comply. His left hand was even more delicate 
and white than his right. The evidence against him grew strong. 
The officer close to him, who had in the mean time been examining 
his face, clinched it. 

“ Please your worship,” he said, “this here one is painted.” 

“Get a basin of water,” said the alderman. ~ 

A basin was an article not readily to be found ; but one of the 
people about the place, taking from some corner a piece of rag with 
which the magistrates’ desk was wont to be dusted, wetted it at the 
adjacent pump, and the wet dishclout being applied to poor Ned’s 
face, a little rubbing soon caused the colours, which had been painted 
in eee? to run into each other in the most extraordinary hues 
an 

“That's enough,” said the alderman. “That one stands convicted 
of being somebody else.” 

“ Please, your worship,” said Mr. Jacob Coddlewhiffe, who was ex- 
ceedingly desirous of putting forward his own claim for sagacity in 
the matter of the false Kitty’s identity, “he said he was somebody 
else at thie watchhouse.” ec 

2 [i fx 

“* Please, your worship, that there one said he was a lord — Lord 
Dunham — and this here one said he was Captain Brown.” 

“ Dunham ! Brown !” exclaimed the alderman,—“ a nobleman and 
ave you to say to this, fellows?” 

‘worship, they talked of Lady Emily this, and 

@ was no end of dukes who was their 

says he, What will Lady Emily say! and 
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then t’other chap, he said, How the duchess will quiz us! The duchess, 
says he, is such a quiz !” 

“ He said the duchess was a quiz, did he ?” 

“Yes, your worship ; and they tried to bamboozle us with its being 
- a bet — didn’t they, Peter? and they wanted to persuade us that they 
% were two nobs out on a lark — but we wasn’t to be done by the likes 
a of them.....” 

1 “J -can swear to him now,” said the turnkey, suddenly inter- 
rupting Jacob’s self-glorification. 

«“ Swear the warden’s officer,” said the magistrate. 

Joe was sworn accordingly, and identified the prisoner of the 
Fleet in due form. 

“ Take him away,” said the warden to his turnkey. “ Of course 

ou will put him in the strong-room again.” 

“Stop !” said the clerk ; “I don’t know that we can give him 
up so easily. This is a court of criminal jurisdiction, and he is 
in our custody.” : 

“ But he is my prisoner,” said the warden. 

“ He was,” rejoined the clerk; “ but he is our’s now.” 

“ But I will give you precedents for my right to resume pos- 
session of him,” replied the warden. ‘“ There is the case of Gripe 
versus Cashless.” 

“Tf you wish to argue the point,” said the alderman, “I am 
ready to hear you. Shall you be long ?” 

“TJ am afraid I cannot make my argument a very short one,” 
replied the warden; “ but in the case of Gripe versus Cashless....” 

“ Be so good as to excuse me for a few minutes,” said the al- 
derman, “ while I have a short consultation with the city solicitor, 
who is waiting for me in the private room. Officer, you may re- 
move the prisoners, and keep them safe till I come back.” 

The alderman retired, and Ned and Kitty were removed accord- 
4 ingly; but as Kitty kicked and screamed with the most violent 
4 contortions of arms and legs, swearing that she would do for the 
4 “vile vagabone ” who had dared to personate her so “ howdaciously,” 
i she was thrust into the common cell apart, and Ned was placed 
q in a more decent place adjacent, but which was equally secure. 
Dick, in the meantime, finding that he had been forgotten in the 
q interest excited by the examination of the two Kittys, took advantage 
4 of the little confusion occasioned by the retirement of the alderman 
4 ‘and the removal of the “females,” and quietly slipped away, and 
. made off rapidly to his theatre, where he buried himself among 

the scenery, and began to paint right and left with excessive dili- 
gence. 

4 After a rather long absence, the alderman returned, and it was 
4 presently seen that he was more favourably disposed to the claim 
4 of the warden of the Fleet, so that the case was quickly disposed 





of, and the prisoner was ordered to be replaced at the bar, in 
order to be discharged from criminal custody, and restored to the 


7 keeping of the civil power. But to the. extreme astonishment of 
q the and the warden, and the alderman, no prisoner was to 


( To be continued.) 
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THE BAR OF ENGLAND. 


(FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE J—— E—— A., ESQ.) 


(Continued from Vol, IV. p. 521.) 


BeEForE proceeding, I will mention that one cause (and some may 
think not too early) of the inconsistencies which are found in the pro- 
fession of the Bar, is its aristocratical bearing, while it in fact has 
little or none of the substance of aristocracy. A successful counsel 
may rise to the highest dignities of the state, but his chances of ele- 
vation rest, in the first instance, on the extent of favours shown to 
him by a rank below him; for a mere barrister, without practice, was 
certainly never made a peer. The result of this assumption of quality, 
upon so base a foundation, is a contradictory necessity of. conciliating 
a class which should be otherwise despised. The rules of the Bar are 
all calculated to impress a belief that attorneys and clients are persons 
favoured by the acceptance of their briefs and the conduct of their 
cases; while there is not a single practising barrister who would 
venture to refuse them, under ordinary circumstances. And why? 
Bec..ase the number and character of his retainers is the measure of 
his influence, wherever that extends; of his approach — by the state 
and ceremony which they enable him to maintain—to the circles above 
him; and, consequently, to the accession of place, profit, and dignity 
—at which he ceases to require them, The vaunted independence of 
the Bar, as a body, has thus no real existence. It is spoken of, .be- 
cause the contrary quality is inconsistent with aristocratical preten- 
sions : it cannot be because the very assumption of the superior cha- 
racter is eat for support on the means supplied by those whom 
the pride of station reputes as of inferior degree. The humble term 
of client is retained as to the latter, but the noble one of patron is 
lost ; or, speaking according to facts, instead of words, their relation 
is reversed, the clients being now the acknowledged patrons of the 
barrister. In short, our profession, while it would fain claim to be 
akin to that patrician class, created by Romulus, to whom, as Horace 
says, eo 

f dulce diu fuit et solemne, reclusa 
| Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura,” 


were unknown, and forensic pleaders were animated by 
| ests only, yet adopts the practice of the adepts in law 
e classical. reader will recollect that it was the duty of the patron to do 


. a every 
Lin, his client that ame se for his children, Vide Kennet and 
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. domo quis, 
Cujus fortune, quo sit Patre, quove patrono, 
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in. the time of the Emperors, when, under the borrowed term of 
¢ honorarium,” they began to claim the “certam justamque mercedem,” 
the only difference being, that the latter did not receive it until after 
it was earnt, while we carefully stipulate for its payment before 
doing anything (that is, if the etiquette of the Bar be strictly observed), 
and ought not to undertake any business unless it be made *, ay, and 


t. 

Having. alluded to the independence of the Bar, I may here con- 
veniently clear the ground before me, by noticing another distinction 
claimed by it (especially after giving the above extraordinary advice), 
that of illustrious honour and integrity. In fact, these virtues are 
usually spoken of conjointly with the other. Writing conscientiously, 
however, I cannot concede the Bar any solid right to any special dis- 
tinction in these respects beyond any other class of society, of what- 
ever degree, whether we refer to their conduct towards the public, or 
each other. I will not say, nor insinuate, on the one hand, that the 
profession is totally deficient in moral principles, as our enemies are 
apt to assert ; but neither can I admit, on the other, that we excel in 
them. Men of noble, ingenuous, and liberal dispositions, and of “ ex- 
ceeding honesty,” no doubt adorn it; but as much may be said of 
every other rank in life; while no one will venture on the proof, 
unless in the purest spirit of ignorance or rash presumption, that the 
Bar is exclusively composed of men exempt from the ordinary failings 
of mankind, until he show that the process which converts the student 
into the barrister can wholly eliminate, as it were, the evil qualities 
which previously predominated in him. But, as we have seen, there 
is no such magic in the operation. There is nothing to change the 
cunning and artful into the candid and open; the bold, impudent, and 
disingenuous, into the modest and sincere; nor the mean, cowardly, 
and sordid, into the dignified, courageous, and generous. If there is 
any tendency in the practice of the law to alter the usual proportion 
between the worthy and the unworthy, it is rather to increase the 
latter; at least so it appears to me, from various facts which have 
erossed my observation. The silent indifference (not to say contempt) 
which meets the unfortunate barrister on every side, originating in 
causes already mentioned, or the patronising politeness, alternating 
with the rude, dictating, offensive behaviour of his seniors, are more 
than commonly calculated to “‘knaw the very inwards” of a young 
man of education and refinement, 


“ And, practising upon his peace and quiet, 
Even to madness ¢ ,” 


* I was informed by a barrister, now well known, that a short time after his call 
he received a brief at one of the metropolitan courts to defend a prisoner. Acci- 
mtally hearing that the mother, in order to defray the expenses of the trial, had 
pledged: her only bed, and wedding ring, and made other sacrifices, which left her 
destitute of the means of returning home at a distance in the country, he sent for 
her. privately,’ and finding, on inquiry, that such was the fact, he immediately handed 
ack the teceived from her agent, and thus enabled an aged woman to ride 
when she must otherwise have walked. This act of generosity coming to the ears of 
one of the leaders, he spoke to my friend on the subject, assuring him that he had 
mg, inasmuch as such conduct was unprofessional ! 

+ This word is here strictly applicable, as I could prove by lamentable instances. 
One barrister, who has survived his early difficulties, assured me that, at one period 
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to drive him to courses which his soul had otherwise disdained, until 
he find himself “even” with his tormentors. Such circumstances, I 
say, are’rather adverse to the preservation of a high-toned principle 
of action. 

As I would not be aecused of being the first to utter any thing so 
derogatory to the character of our profession as what I have above 
advanced, I must anticipate the charge, by alluding to the statute 
passed in 1275, and commonly called the first Statute of Westminster, 
chap. 29., which tells us that the honour and integrity of the Bar were 
early impeached, without reference to Lord Coke’s distinct annota- 
tions on it. By this it is provided, “that if any serjeant-counter* 
or other do any manner of deceit or collusion in the king’s court, or 
consent to do it in deceit of the court, with intent to cheat the court 
or the party, and of this be attainted, he shall be imprisoned for a 
year and a day, and shall not be heard in the king’s court to plead 
for any one; andif he be other than a counter, he shall be imprisoned 
for a year and a day in like manner. And if the trespass require 
greater punishment, it shall be at the king’s pleasure.”t The neces- 
sity for this statute is thus stated by Coke:—“ Before this statute, 
in the irregular reign of Henry IIL, serjeants, apprentices, attorneys, 
clerks of the king’s courts, and others, did practise and put in use 
unlawful shifts, and devices so cunningly contrived (and especially in 
the cases of great men) in deceit of the king’s courts, as often times 
the judges of the same were by such crafty and sinister shifts and 
practices inveigled and beguiled, which was against the common 
law, and therefore this Act was made in affirmance of the common 
law, only it added a greater punishment.” For hear what the Mirrort 
saith of the serjeant-at-law, what his office and duty was:—“ Every 
serjeant-counter is chargeable by oath§, that he shall not maintain 
nor defend wrong, nor falsify to his knowledge, but shall plead for 
his client the best he can according to his understanding. Also that 
he shall put no false delays into court, no false witnesses, nor move, 
nor offer neither corruptions, deceits, falsehoods, nor false lies, nor 
consent to them, but faithfully maintain the right of his client, that 
he fail not by his folly, negligence or default, nor by any threatening, 
hint, or villany disturb the judge, serjeant, or any other in court, 
by which he may hinder the right hearing of the cause.” : 

That I may further exonerate myself from the charge of ground- 
lessly objecting to the Bar assuming the character of universal ex- 


of his career, he was so overcome by conduct such as that to which I allude, that 
on one occasion he could scarcely restrain himself from plunging into the water, 
from Blackfriars Bri 

* Vide anté, Vol. LV. pp. 143, &c. 

+ This chapter is translated literally from the Norman law French of the period. 
The ordinary translations make the word counter to signify an ordinary pleader, in 
contradistinction to serjeant, which I humbly submit to be a mistake, as the ancient 
of the latter was serjeant-counter, while other pleaders were termed “ apprentices,” 
ante, Vol. IV. p. 143. The words “ or other” will include the latter, and thus justify 
the construction put on the Act by Hawkins, that counsellors not sworn like the ser- 
jeants are within the Act. 

¢ This was “ The Booke called the Mirror of Justices,” written in old French by 
Andrew Horne in the reign of Henry {I. 

§ The barrister is not sworn like the serjeant, as will be explained hereafter. 
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cellence and invariable purity of practice, I must allude also to the 
statute of 1 Richard IL, c. 4., which enacts that none of the king’s 
counsellors, officers, or servants, &c., “shall take or sustain any 
quarrel by maintenance*,” under grievous penalties at the king’s 
pleasure, and the various other statutes on the same subject, and on 
champerty, which are collected in Coke’s Institutes, part 2., articuli 
super Chartas, ch. 11., all of which imply that the Bar was early sus- 
pected of not being immaculate. Indeed, that author furnishes a case 
in point where, after stating that serjeants, apprentices, and attorneys 
“ cannot contract to have any part of the thing in demand after re- 
covery,” he mentions, “ that in a writ of champerty brought against 
Penros, ‘for that he had parcel of the land recovered against him 
[the plaintiff on the writ] at another man’s suit,’ Penros said that he 
was of counsel with the party which recovered, and had that land for 
his wages.” ‘The learned writer then adds, “ the taking of the state 
for his wages, after the recovery, could be no champerty, unless there 
had been a covenant or promise, hinging the plea, on the demandant’s 

art, to make the same after the recovery, which was not alleged, but 
only the taking of the stake,” and concludes with a most significant, 
though rather inconsistent, remark :—‘“‘ And we are of opinion that 
it shall remain for ever a blemish to his reputation as often as it is 
cited, for guamvis aliquid ex se non malum, tamen si sit mali ex- 
empli non est faciendum.” But it may be said that I am only dis- 
turbing the dusty abuses of an antiquated period —that the modern 
Bar has advanced far beyond the irregularities on which Coke ani- 
madyerts. I wish I could conscientiously assent to such an opinion ; 
but to do so is impossible, although I treated the loud clamours even 
now ringing in my ears, on the dishonest and faithless neglect of 
clients, as the basest calumny. I have seen and heard too much to 
allow me to acquiesce in it, as a few anecdotes will show; while, at 
the same time, they instruct the young barrister, which is the main 
object of my writing. 

Many years ago, a counsel, yet living, I believe, and enjoying a 
pension granted on his retirement from a high office, to which he was 
subsequently elevated, was a celebrated leader on the circuit. It 
happened at one of the assizes a cause—of ejectment, if I remember 
rightly — was set down for trial, and the plaintiff’s attorney, anxious to 
secure his assistance, not only sent a special retainer}, but a brief 
with a satisfactory fee, at least three weeks before the circuit com- 
menced, and consequently while the learned gentleman was in town. 
He had thus an opportunity, of which he availed himself, to study the 
plaintiff’s case. On his arrival at the assize town, one of the de- 
fendant’s attorneys called at his lodgings with a brief for the latter, 


_* The unprofessional reader is informed that “maintenance” is the offence of 

Supporting another’s quarrels without lawful interest in them, as by advancing 
money to carry on proceedings at law. Champerty is supporting a quarrel on con- 
dition of ring in the proceeds of a suit if successful. 
_ 7 A retainer, or retaining fee, strictly speaking, is a fee paid to a counsel before 
Geliveriug a brief,that he may not be engaged on the other side. When paid on 
account Of one Case only it is called special; but where a solicitor desires to secure 
his services at any time, he pays a general retainer of at least five guineas. 
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when he was apprised by the clerks of the pre-engagement. I should 
mention that this attorney with his partners formed an influential 
firm, having a superior business, and being ‘‘good” and constant 
clients of Mr. , while the solicitor on the other side was nearer 
the reverse in all respects. Blaming the clerk for not writing to 
them in the first instance, (though there was no general retainer, ) to 
learn in what cases they required his master, the attorney immediately 
had an interview with the latter, in which he urged the necessity of 
abandoning the first, and undertaking the second case. There is 
no doubt his arguments were convincing, for at a late hour of the 
evening the plaintiff’s attorney was informed that, by the neglect of 
the clerk, a prior retainer (which had no existence) by the defendant, 
had been overlooked, and consequently that Mr. P could not 
be his counsel. His brief and fees were therefore returned ; another 
counsel was engaged within a few hours of the trial; and the ill-used 
plaintiff lost that verdict of which he felt himself secure, probably 
more by the knowledge which his adversary’s advocate had obtained 
of both sides of the question than the merits of the case; while the 
clerk was obliged to endure all the obloquy. His master, however, 
avoided offending a “good” client, who might otherwise have been 
“good” no longer, and this object being attained, it mattered not who 
suffered. I must add, by the by, that none but a senior could have 
achieved this exploit without serious consequences. \ 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE THREE LETTERS. 
LETTER I. 


( Continued from Vol. IV. p. 549.) - 


« Are there any letters for me, Wilson?” demanded Harcourt, pacing 
the room impatiently. 

“ Yes, Sir, there is one ;” and the man handed it him. Katherine’s 
well-known writing; and his heart beat violently as he broke the 
seal: — 


“ My dear Grahame, 

“ T feel truly thankful that you have allowed my uncle to explain 
your feelings towards me, and I hasten to assure you I release you 
fully from your engagement. You are free, Grahame: and again I 
thank you for your sincerity. We were so young when it was formed 
— perhaps partly deceived by our childish intimacy. 

“ But I see clearly now, that it would never add to the happiness 
of either; and once more, you are free — free as before your last 
visit here. Let not a doubt regarding me cloud your present pros- 
pects. Most fully and heartily do I agree in thinking it is far, far 
best as it is. 

* God bless you always, my dear Grahame, prays 
“ Your affectionate cousin, 
“ KATHERINE.” 


* Edith, my own one, what ails Cecil to-day ?” 

“IT know not, Grahame,” she answered, though a tell-tale blush 
mounted to her cheek. ‘‘ He goes to Oulton to-morrow for a week.” 

“* He was such a happy, light-hearted creature,” said her companion. 
cig is like you, Edith, very like you— really too beautiful for a 

y 


Cecil Derwent had heard that morning of his cousin’s engagement 
to Grahame Harcourt — in a few hours he was on his way to Oulton 


or. 
“ Cecil, my dear Cecil, how ill you look!” exclaimed Katherine, as 
her young cousin entered her sitting room. 
“Oh no, Katherine, you fancy so; I am very well,” he said, 


tly. 
~ You may wish to deny it, Cecil, but you cannot deceive me; you 
are suffering —” 

_“ Katherine,” replied the boy, hurriedly ; “ I will tell you all; but 
for Heaven’s sake breathe not a word of it, I entreat you. I have 
told no one; but you suspect, and I must speak or my heart will 

You have never seen her ?” . 
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“ Who ?” said Katherine, in a low voice. 

“ Edith,” he replied. ‘Katherine, she is lovely quite. I have 
loved her from a child. Oh, she must have known it. She must have 
felt I loved her. She must have known I lived only for her. How 
little is a woman’s heart to be relied on!” he said bitterly. “ No, 
no, Katherine, you are no judge,” he continued, interrupting her kind 
soft words of consolation. ‘“ You are coldness itself. Had you re- 
mained true to Harcourt, I should not now have been so miserable. 
Yet no, Katherine, I did not mean to be unkind — forgive me,” he 
said, as her dark eyes filled with tears, “forgive me, dear Katherine, 
you know I am very fond of you, and would not pain you for the 
world.” 

“ Oh, no, dear Cecil, I know you would not; I do not mind your 
hasty words,” said Katherine, calmly, — and she stood motionless — 
her whole heart crushed within her — reproached for coldness — for 
want of truth! 

It is said in the coldest regions there is warmth beneath the snow. 
Katherine was cold as marble ; but a warmer, truer heart never beat 
in woman’s breast. Had she given way in the least, her feelings must 
have overpowered her, and no one knew, or had an idea, of the agony 
the forsaken girl had endured in writing her few calm lines to her 
lover. She was acting for his happiness, and that idea supported her. 
Grahame wished the link that bound them broken, and she would 
not compel him to keep it whole. But when the last link was broken, 
and broken by her own hand, her courage had nearly failed — then 
again she saw the misery she should cause him, and the strength of 
her affection enabled her to conquer her own feelings, and herself to 
sanction his marriage with another. None knew her secret. General 
Grey was, of course, asked to the wedding, and Katherine received a 
kind invitation. Her uncle, perfectly deceived, accepted it for her. 
Her mother, not aware of her sufferings, did not interpose; and 
— not daring to refuse, accompanied her uncle to Aston 

all. 

** None shall know,” she thought, as she prepared for dinner that 
day, “none shall know how wretched I am ;” and as she exerted her- 
self in conversation, and commanded her attention to what was going 
on around her, her cheek flushed, and her dark eyes were brilliant — 
all were surprised—and even Grahame thought he had never seen her 
look so well. } 

In the stillness of her chamber Katherine sat. The excitement was 
over, and a flood of tears relieved her aching heart. How beautiful 
the fair young bride was! perfectly beautiful—and a feeling of envy 
crossed her. Repelling it instantly, she knelt and prayed earnestly 
for ee for strength and support under her bitter trial. 
Day daw ore she retired to rest, and, perfectly exhausted, she at 
length fell asleep. It was late when she awoke, and the rain was pouring 
against her window. Their wedding day, and such a gloomy one ! 
Then came the friends and relations of the bride, and the carriages 
rolled off one by one towards the church ; and Katherine found herself 
among those assembled in it; and then appeared the young girlish 
bride, with the long white veil half concealing her features — and 
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Grahame—she looked up once at him, for one last look before he was 
indeed another’s; and, though she felt almost fainting, yet no one 
noticed her, and she remained cold as a statue. The ceremony com- 
menced. The deep full tones of his voice as he gave the responses, 
and the whispered words of Edith,—words that for ever separated him 
from her,—fell on her ear with painful acuteness ; and when they were 
indeed all said, and they really were “joined together,” Katherine en- 
deavoured to breathe a prayer for them; and General Grey, looking 
fondly on his adopted son, who stood there proud and smiling, Edith’s 
arm within his own, raised the long veil and kissed the beautiful face 
of the young bride. “ Bless you, Grahame! bless you both!” he said, 
as he wrung his hand; and Katherine returned to the house—and the 
breakfast was served — and all sat down happy and gay — and then 
Grahame led his young wife to the carriage, and bore her away from 
the home of her childhood. 

Some weeks ere that day the young sailor had again left his native 
land, and Katherine mourned over his departure, for she felt that 
though Cecil knew it not, yet his heart sympathised at her’s. She 
knew too well what he felt; and it was almost a comfort to hear him 
give vent to feelings to which she did not dare give utterance. 

Three years elapsed before she again saw Harcourt. They went 
abroad after their marriage, and though Grahame often wrote that he 
longed to be in England again, and at the dear old manor, yet his 
young wife, amused by the novelty of the scene, insisted, month after 
month, on their prolonged stay; and he, at first fascinated by her 
beauty, yielding to her entreaties, month after month delayed their 
return, Katherine perceived that her uncle, though he said little, 
was deeply disappointed at every alteration in their plans. She ex- 
erted herself to amuse and distract him, and he became daily more 
and more fond of her, Her endeavours to interest him in different 
pursuits were rewarded by the pleasure she soon really felt in them 
herself; and Mrs. Grey having followed her husband to the grave 
about a year after Harcourt’s marriage, poor Katherine’s time was 
now entirely devoted to her Uncle. At last Grahame arrived ; but 
his wife did not accompany him; he could not persuade her, he said, 
to leave Brighton during the gayest season, and he came only for a 
hurried visit. Both General-Grey and Katherine felt his mind was 
not at rest; still he evaded all inquiry, pleading recent illness as the 
cause of his evident depression. 





“ Katherine, my child,” said General Grey, after Harcourt’s de- 
parture, “come here, I must speak of business to you. I would fain 
you should understand exactly how matters stood with me when I 
invited your poor mother and yourself here, that when I am gone 
you should never think I had acted unjustly towards you.” 

“Qh; my dear uncle,” replied Katherine, as she seated herself 
beside him, and raised her reproachful eyes, 

* You see, my dear Katherine,” said the General, “I have left 
you only a mpail, sum in my will, and even that I do not consider 
y Myself entitled to give you altogether. In case of Grahame’s sur- 

_ Wiving you, it must return to him. I have told you this, that you 
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should not feel disappointed when you hear it ; for I would not that an 
unkind thought of your old uncle should ever rise: indeed, I am 
almost inclined to give you some account of my early life, that you 
may understand my reasons for what you may otherwise think 
strange conduct.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Katherine, and she placed herself on a low stool 
at his feet, “oh, if you would, my dear uncle, there is nothing I 
should like so much, that is, if it would not pain you,” she added 
gently, as she saw a shade pass over his brow. , 

e Painful it is, my child; few were the happy days of my life, for 
all was dark and clouded before I was <o and twenty, and though 
since that day I have been calmer, and, I hope, more resigned to the 
will of heaven, yet gloomy and repining thoughts will sometimes rise, 
in spite of myself. Still, I will tell you, for I feel as if it would be 
a relief that some one should know and feel what I have suffered, 
and you will then more readily excuse the many times I have been 
harsh towards you, my dear Kate.” 

“ My dear uncle, I can’t bear you to speak in that way,” replied 
Katherine, and the tears started to her eyes. 

“ Well, well, it is true, but let it pass for the present. Perhaps 
you know, Katherine, from a child I longed to be a soldier, and being 
pretty much my own master, I entered the army very young. Oh, 
the transport with which I saw myself gazetted to the regiment of 
dragoons, then in the Peninsula! I joined them, and the excitement 
was life to me ; my regiment was a noble one, and I trust I did not 
disgrace it. ‘Grey, you will get your troop, if any of us live through 
this night,’ said my colonel, in one desperate struggle with a force 
four times as numerous as our own. I was left for dead on the field 
for some hours. But my friend Vernon (poor fellow, long since dead 
and gone !), remembering the spot where he had seen me last, found 
me, and I was carried to the hospital. I rallied. I did receive my 
troop, and, having been too severely wounded to be immediately 
able for active service, I was sent home with despatches; and a 
proud man I felt, as I again trod English ground. I went home, 
and everywhere I was received with open arms; for a soldier 
then fighting his country’s battles, was not what a soldier is-now. 
One of our nearest neighbours was Lady Villiers. I. remembered 
very little of her, for she had not lived at the abbey much during 
Sir Thomas’s lifetime. Since his-death she had resided there 
altogether, and I was a uent- visitor. Katherine, Alice Villiers 
was the'most lovely’ being then that could be imagined. Grahame 
resembles her, but she’was beautiful, —and I loved her with my whole 
heart, never have I cared for any other. One day I was going 
towards the abbey, when I heard the sound of a horse coming at full 
speed towards'me. Something made me pause, and I stood behind 
a large old tree, for the path was narrow, and there was thick wood 
at either side. It came on. Alice was upon it, and I saw her vainly 
endeavouring to stop the creature; her slight hand had no power 
over him, and on he galloped towards me. I waited ‘till he was 
close to the tree, and'then T seized the réin; throwing one arm round 
her, I extricated her from the saddle in ‘a moment, and she stood safe 
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beside me. Never did she look so lovely; her hat was off, and her 
long hair hanging over her face and shoulders, as she stood, frightened 
and trembling, clinging to my arm. But I would not. add to her 
agitation by speaking to her then, and when she had recovered a 
little, I led her home. We neither of us spoke. She looked up 
once and tried to thank me, but her voice failed, and I seated her in 
the deep window-seat of the library ; and when her alarm was over, 
I knelt beside her, and told her, what she knew full well, that she 
-was all the world to me, —and she loved me, Katherine, —and I put my 
arm around her, and called her my own, own Alice. Such happiness 
could not last long. I was to rejoin my regiment, and I left her, 
feeling then that nothing but death could separate us, and that I was 
bound for the battle-field, and she would remain in her peaceful 
home, the idol of all around her. 

“ My last morning came, and we stood together in the old library, 
and I gave her my likeness set round with pearls, and a ring with 
the word “ Remember,” engraved on it, and I placed it myself on the 
magic finger, and fondly trusted that there it would remain until I 
took it off to change it for a dearer one still ; and she hid her face on 
my shoulder to hide her tears, and I felt happy — happy even then, 
to think she had indeed given me her whole young heart. 

“ Katherine, that dear head once more rested on my bosom, 
and once more I pressed my lips to her cheek, but it was the day 
she made Grahame over to my care, — it was the day shedied. She 
smiled as I pillowed her head on my bosom, and she breathed her 
last as I gave her my last long kiss.” 

The old man paused. 

“Katherine,” he continued, “I rejoined my regiment, and for 
some months her letters reached me constantly, and then they 
strangely altered, and then they altogether ceased. About a year 
and a half after my leaving England, I heard she was married ! — 
yes, married to another, —and I was frantic, nearly wild. I was 
first in every danger. It was the only thing that had any charm for 
me. And I yet escaped from every field, and was thankless for the 
life prolonged. I was distinguished; at the end of the war a 
baronetcy was offered me, and I declined. I had not fought for 
glory. Ihad fought only to rid mé of my wretched existence. I 
retired here to end my days in solitude, as I then thought. Years 
had passed; thirteen years since I had seen her, and I had heard 
that she was miserable, that her husband (Sir Frederick Harcourt) 
had gambled away the whole of his property, and then I heard he 
had fled to Paris and been killed in a duel. Of herself I heard 
nothing from that time until I received a few hurried lines entreating 
me to go her,—that she was dying; and I went, and then she gave me 
a little packet, and in it she had written at full length, what she had 
not then the strength to tell me. And I swore, as she lay dying 

fore rf eyes, to care for her child as if he were my own, and that 
he should have my all at my death. And she thanked and blessed 
me, and, I trust, died in peace. And when I read the long account 
She had written for me, my ‘brain felt-on fire. He had persecuted 
her with his addresses, and she, trusting to his generosity, and 
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believing he would at once cease if he knew how she was situated, in 
the innocence of her heart told him of her engagement. He acted 
accordingly. He deceived her by immediately entreating he might, 
at any rate, be considered as a friend, and then he contrived to inter- 
cept my letters to her, to imitate the writing, for doing which he had a 
particular facility, and in their place he wrote such as to make her 
believe I had actually forgotten her. ‘The last, she said, told her 
that I had positively formed other ties. Hers to me he changed in 
the same way. When he saw he had succeeded in arousing her 
doubts regarding me, he again came forward. Lady Villiers, justly 
enraged against me, was most anxious for the marriage; and Alice 
herself, telling him she never should, never could love him, allowed 
him at length to lead her to the altar. 

“ About a year after their marriage some alteration was made in the 
furniture of the rooms they inhabited, and an old-fashioned writing 
table was moved into her’s. She was looking over its many drawers 
and secret corners, when she fell upon some of my writing. ‘There 
was one letter I really had written — and there were others begun 
in his, and then left unfinished, as not sufficiently resembling mine, 
I have the words that follow by heart. ‘I took them all, and I rushed 
to him who was now my hushand—I showed them—1I implored 
him to tell me my suspicions were not correct. At that moment it 
would have been a relief to me to find that you were indeed, what I 
had been made to believe, false — rather than that he, to whom I had 
bound myself for ever, had been capable of such fearful watery 
He was out of temper at the time — he took them from me and calmly 
threw them on the fire. I know not what I said — but, Richard — 
he struck me — and I fell fainting on the floor. He left me so— 
-when I recovered, I felt my former misery was nothing compared to 
this. Your own letter I had still—TI read it once, Richard, and then 
I put it with the others— your miniature and your ring — and I 
only opened them two months ago when I knew I was dying — and I 
wrote this that you might know the truth. Richard you must have 
been unhappy — I feel sure your life has been embittered by me — 
but I die, believing you will indeed forgive me when you think how 
-endurable it has been compared with mine since that fearful day.’ 

“ She could not give me these particulars,” he continued, “ but she 
told me in a few words what had occurred, and it was happiness to 
think I had not been deceived by her — my own beautiful Alice. 

*‘ Katherine, can you wonder that as she told me this I thought of 
no one but her ? — I forgot that I had any relation who had claims upon 
me, and promised her boy should have every thing I possessed. 
When you and your poor mother came I began to think I had not 
dealt fairly by you — but then I hoped your future comfort would be 
secured by your marriage with Grahame, At one time I thought 
your little heart was yery cold, Katherine — but I cannot believe 
that now —and it has pained me often to think that I revealed to 
you the change in his feelings before I clearly ascertained yours — 
and that you — tell me, was it indeed so, Katherine ?” : 

Katherine turned crimson -— and then the colour fled, and she be- 
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came deadly pale—struggling for composure, she said in a low 
trembling voice, “I’m very happy now, dear uncle.” 

“ And is it as I feared!” exclaimed the old man, “Katherine, my 
noble child,” and he pressed her fondly to him, “ and did you, indeed, 
love him, and give him up for what you thought his happiness? and 
I misunderstood your noble heart so long,” he said tenderly, whilst 
the poor girl hid her face in her hands. 

But her secret was revealed — and at last raising her burning face, 
she said, * No one, not even my mother, ever knew this — and be- 
lieve me, my dearest uncle, it is a dream that has long since passed 
away.” 

« Bless you, my child, my noble child!” he repeated, kissing her 
high pale forehead, when she sat calm as usual, before him — “ but 
Katherine,” he continued, “ would it make you happier to know how 
often I have regretted that he did choose the wife he has. He is not 
happy — and I have heard,” he said mournfully, “things that make 
me fear some dreadful blow is in store for him — he may not suspect 
her yet, but I feel sure he is annoyed at her frivolity and selfishness.” 

Katherine was speechless with horror, “ Oh, uncle Grey,” she said 
at last, “Oh, I will not believe she could do anything she ought not 
— she is young and very thoughtless — but not wicked — oh, I trust 
not — indeed, I trust not.” 

“IT hope not either, Katherine — but I have feared for him for 
some time —and now, my dear child, good night — God bless you, 
Katherine! — I have kept you up long past your usual hour, and you 
are pale and worn out, I fear.” 
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THE TWO MINSTRELS. 


On New- Year’s eve two minstrels stand 
By every board throughout the land; 
Side by side they stand and sing, 
And softly touch the tuneful string. 
The one looks up, the other down ; 
One in sad-coloured robe of brown, 
Wears a thought-clouded brow, o’ershaded 
With yellow leaves and flow’rets faded : 

The other drest 

In light-green vest, 
Is garlanded with wreaths of rosy hue, 
Of fair young buds just opening to the view. 


From palace-hall to peasant’s cot, 
From India to the frozen zone ; 

Oh! there is not, 

A single spot, 
Where those two minstrels are unknown ; 
Where’er a human heart is beating, 
They breathe their sad or jocund greeting. 
Ah! who are they? Why, who can doubt? 
For, where’s the human heart without 
Memory and Hope? Away, away, 
Thou tearful Bard! We'd fain be gay! 
Come, sing to us, bewitching Hope, 
And draw the Future’s horoscope ! 
And while thou sing’st, we'll toast and cheer 
The rising star, the dawning year ; 
And quaff a brimming goblet up, 
And crown with thy sweet leaves the cup. 
Kind Hope !— immortal evergreen, 
Which Disappointment can but blight ; 
Firm-rooted tree of life! not e’en 
The coldest blast can kill thee quite! 
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THE TWO MINSTRELS. 


Look! With that ever-beaming smile 
Which all our sorrows can beguile, 
Buoyant as skylark’s soaring wing, 

And gladdening as the breath of spring ; 
Forward she bounds, and ’gins to play, 
Hark to ‘her blithesome roundelay ! 


I. 

List to Hope’s voice! 

Rejoice, rejoice ! 
Tho’ youth is a flower too sweet to last, 
And every hour when youth is past 
A wrinkle plants where dimples were, 
Worse furrows far are those of care! 
Wit’s diamond-flash, and wisdom sage, 
With brilliants gem the ice of age ; 
Young hearts and minds contain in sooth 
Th’ elixir of eternal youth ! 


Qe 

Then hear Hope’s voice, 

And aye rejoice ! 
Nay, do not sigh! Although too fast 
The present joy becomes the past, 
And friends go off as years glide on, 
And long ere life, life’s zest is gone ; 
Each season something dear bestows, 
Fruits ripen when the flower departs ; 
As Friendship’s circle narrower grows, 
Let’s clasp it closer to our hearts! 





What! deeper sighs from all around, 
And glances fix’d upon the ground, 

Like yonder Minstrel’s downward cast, 
Shadowed with visions of the past ? 

No wonder! Since her poet’s dead, 
Since Campbell’s lay from earth is fled, 
No wonder Hope now sings in vain. 
Chant, then, O Mem’ry! chant the strain 
Which melts our souls with pleasing pain. 
Give, give to owr emotions vent ; 

They speak in Memory’s lament! 

dD 4 
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With trembling hand and voice, revealing 
How tender and intense her feeling ; 

She faintly sighs these pensive words, 

And, mournfully, the clear strings sweeping, 
Waken’s at once the harp’s sweet chords, 
And those which in our hearts lay sleeping. 


1. 
Sing me a dirge, a wailing dirge, 
Thou sobbing winter-blast ! 
Wild as thy requiem o’er the surge, 
When wrecking storms rush past. 
Tis for the dead—the dead delights, 
Whose graves are years gone by — 
The happy days and love-lit nights, 
Like us, born but to die! 


2. 
Fill high, my friends, and let us pour 
Libations from the bow], 
To the wan shades of joys no more, 
Now hovering round each soul. 


Come !—to the spirits of past years 
Fill high the cup! — yet why? 

Tis fill’d already —with the tears 
That gush from every eye! 


ELEANOR Darsy. 














‘A STATE SECRET. 
( Continued from Vol. IV. p. 594.) 


«“ By the simplest means imaginable,” replied the Count, also rising. 

“There is a most important document relating to the very mission 

which has brought the Saxon Minister to this court, and the loss of 

which would cause the disgrace of his Excellency’s good-looking 
rivate secretary.” 

“ Well, sir, and this document ?” 

“Is (by a curious adventure, which I need not detail to you) in 
my possession. It shall be yours, my dear Baron ; for the affairs it 
treats of, Iam given to understand, may affect the interests of his 
Imperial Majesty.” 

The Count drew from his pocket a long ministerial-looking paper, 
carefully tied up, sealed, and labelled, which he politely presented to 
Hubert, adding, “ You will perceive that the electoral seal is still 
unbroken ; I would not have made myself acquainted with the con- 
tents save in your presence. I place the fate of your would-be rival 
in the hands of your Excellency, as well as my secret.” 

“ Rely on it, Count de Clairval, I shall respect the latter. But with 
respect to the young secretary, is it absolutely necessary that he 
should be disgraced? Could we not show him a little mercy ? ” 

“It would be impolitic; he is in the way. To tell you the truth, 
my Lord, I have caused it to be hinted to his protector that the dis- 
missal of the young gentleman would oblige me; but on account of 
some foolish prejudice in favour of the boy’s talents, or integrity, and 
other like trifling recommendations, he has positively refused to 
accede to my request. Does not such culpable obstinacy deserve to 
be visited on the young man?” 

“ Oh, certainly, Count; I am convinced, and the Saxon Minister, 
I promise you, shall know what it is to have offended you.” 

“ And my niece — the alliance ?” 

“My lord, could I obtain her hand, it would be the happiest mo- 
ment of my life; and, believe me, when you consent to receive me as 
your nephew, there will be no obstacle to our marriage.” 

“Baron ! you transport me — my proudest hopes are fulfilled ; and 
to prove my sincerity, allow me to request you will peruse this at 
un leisure ; it contains what I know to be the private opinions of 

on the treaty now pending ; to you they will be invaluable.” 

The Count handed him a second paper, similar in appearance to the 
first, directed to his Excellency, the Baron von Lindau, and marked 
lal, which Hubert received as smilingly as it was presented. 

“I think, my Lord, our conference may now end for the present. 
You shall hear further from me,” said Hubert, “respecting our silly 
young secretary. Duty now demands my absence; can I leave your 
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hospitable chiteau unnoticed ? Am I to return the same way by which 
I came ?” 

“‘ By no means, there are several stragglers in the neighbourhood ; 
allow me to show you‘down the private staircase in my suite of 
apartments, where I have placed a servant to prevent interruption. 
This way, Baron.” Then with a profusion of bows, the Grand Cham- 
berlain escorted his guest from the apartment. 

Ere the echo of the last footstep had ceased, the panel again slid 
back, and forthwith stepped into the room a cavalier, some few years 
older than Hubert Walstein, rather good-looking, with a military air, 
and dressed, like him, inthe costume before described. On his hand 
was perched the very white dove that Ernestine had despatched with 
her billet-doux. The new comer looked round the room. 

“T wonder in what apartment of the Chateau de Clairval I am,” 
said he, soliloquising, “and what fair lady has done me the honour of 
sending me an invitation so romantically mysterious? It appears 
that she intends to try my patience ere she condescends to show her- 
self. I must secure her feathered messenger ; this, I suppose, is his 
cage.” He then replaced the dove in its gilt wire dwelling, and thus 
continued : — “ Upon my word, this is a curious occupation for a 
colonel of cavalry, and an Austrian minister plenipotentiary —to be 
stealing by secret passages into the chateau of a grand chamberlain ; 
-how is this adventure to end ?” 

Before he proceeded. further in his conjectures, Estelle de Valey 
entered from the door leading to the apartment of Ernestine: the 
stranger was still standing by the gilt cage, and she advanced so 
noiselessly, that he never heard her approach. 

“It must be him,” thought Estelle; ; f the dress and appearance are 
exactly what Ernestine described.” 

The gentleman turned round, started on beholding her, bowed, and 
then stood looking at her, as if he were endeavouring to recognise 
her. Estelle saw in him the cavalier whose indifference to her beauty 
had “Bi her vanity | 

have oe | ventured here?” was her first remark. 


$ Why repeated the stranger, “surely, my fair questioner need 
scarcely ak me why Iain here, after the note I have received.” 
“ True ;.but knowing the danger you must run if you should be 
ns 
* Danger!” repeated the cavalier, 
“To be sure, danger both to you and as ob usin. What would 
e 


become of you;Monsieur Walstein, if th unt. de ‘Clairval ‘knew 
that you wWere‘not-only in love with his niece Ernestine, but had the 
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« Ah; Ihave such sad news for you! That odious Baron von 
‘ dau—” 
rere Lindau!” said the stranger, “what of him?” 

«¢ Poor Ernestine had no time to tell you. Alas! it is all settled! 

she is to marry that hateful creature; he is coming here to-day to be 
ted to her, and you must make up your mind to be very miser- 
able. Iam really exceedingly sorry for you.” 

“ Really, Madam, you are too kind; but are you sure there is not 
some mistake respecting the Count’s decision ? ” 

“Do not flatter yourself, there are no hopes for you : but if it will 
be any consolation for you, Ernestine detests the Baron von Lindau 
most cordially, and will do every thing in her power to escape from 
her uncle’s tyranny.” 

The gentleman appeared thoughtful ; he said to himself, “I am 
evidently mistaken for some favoured admirer, and have received the 
noteoriginally meant for him.” Then addressing Estelle, he con- 
tinned — “Is this presuming person, Baron von Lindau, known to 

ou ?” 
: “We have never seen him, he is but lately arrived on a secret 
mission from Vienna; I make no doubt he is a very disagreeable 
combination of the usual ministerial ingredients, and as uninteresting 
as hisown protocols—I beg your pardon, Monsieur Walstein, I forget 
that you, as private secretary to the Saxon Minister, are of the diplo- 
matic corps. 

“Why, yes, I have the honour of belonging to that much-abused 
body,” said the stranger, smiling with much meaning. 

“ How unfortunate for this Baron von Lindau to be the object of 
your aversion !” 

“J dare say the poor man is well enough, and if he would only 
confine himself to what he understands,— such as treaties, state secrets, 
the: affairs‘ of Europe, and other trifles of the sort,—one would say 
nothing against him; but when he has the impertinence to pretend 
to make love, and the assurance to insist on marrying a young lady 
against her’ will, he deserves ——” 

Don’t be. too, severe on him, poor man! for if your friend 
Ernestine ‘be but half as charming as you are, he might well be 


“ Monsieur Walstein, I shall be seriously displeased if you talk in 
that strain. Do you imagine that I can be gratified at any compli- 
ment paid me at the expense of another ?” 

. “‘Pardon*me; I only spoke the truth ; if I have been indiscreet, 
hs Should forgive me for the novelty of the offence. Truth, you 
= , 18 a failing that we of the diplomatic corps are seldom guilty 
“Enough ! and now you must make your escape; the Count will 
return soon; there’! run away; Ernestine shall contrive to send you 

a note to-morrow, she dare not leave her apartment now.” 
““T¢isextremely cruel to dismiss me thus,” said the stranger, 
. dear? sifice you are deputed'to be the representative 









* Oh, do ga ¥ Don’t stand making silly speeches” (said Estelle 
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impatiently, very much disposed to eject the pseudo Hubert, not only 
through the doorway, but through the door itself, had it been 
possible). ‘ Pray,’ onsieur Walstein, make the best of your. way 
out of the chateau, by the panel yonder.” 

He advanced to the panel for the purpose of opening it, and found 
that it resisted all his efforts. “It is secured on the other side,” he 
said quietly to Estelle. 

“ *Tis the Count! he has discovered your stolen visit here. What 
is to be done?” 

“ Apparently nothing, unless I can walk out of the door.” 

“ And so pop upon some of the servants, or perhaps the Count 
himself, for he is generally prowling about in the corrider. Where 
have you left your horse?” 

“« By the pavilion yonder.” 

“ Then, as there is no other way of getting out, mind that at the 
end of the corridor you turn to the right, and then— Ah! here is 
the Grand Chamberlain himself, — he is in the ante-room through 
which you must pass. We are lost !” 

“ Really, that is very unpleasant!” said her companion. 

“ Unless,” continued the frightened girl, disregarding the ex- 
tremely cool manner in which this news was received, “ unless you 
could ass yourself off as my lover.” 

our lover? Most willingly, I shall be delighted.” 

“ Quick then! I hear the Count’s step,—come here, kneel by my 

chair —not in that clumsy manner, — dear me — how awkward you 


** You should have commenced this lesson before,” said the stranger, 
dropping gracefully on one knee by the arm-chair in which Estelle 
was sea 

* Now take my hand,— but remember, this is mere make-believe 
love; when the door opens, act confusion, and leave the rest to me. 
Hush ! he is coming !” 

The lover impromptu, following her instructions, and even going 
beyond them, was imprinting a dozen kisses on the fair mignonne 
hand he held, when the Count de Clairval entering the room, stood 
morally petrified at the sight he beheld; and Estelle, uttering the 
prettiest little shriek in the world, started from her seat,’ and the 
gentleman, rising also, assumed a very natural look of confusion. 

“IT am shocked!” cried the Count. 

“ Monsieur de Clairval says that he is shocked,” observed the 
gents cones to Estelle, who had buried her face in her handkerchief, 

or she was strongly tempted to laugh. | 

“ What is the meaning of this?” demanded the Count, stalking 
majestically into the centre of the apartment, and looking from the 
stranger to Estelle, and from Estelle to the ee 
__“ The Grand Chamberlain wishes to know what all this means,” 
repéated the latter, with the same imperturbable ity... 

“ % man, this. tion deserves the fullest ¢ ee 
And the Count, who had seated himself in an imposing attitud 
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cupid, who was painted bestriding a very plump cloud in an 
intensely blue sky. 
© Mademoiselle de Valey, perhaps you will condescend to explain?” 
“ Ah, my Lord, pardon him! and let your displeasure fall on me, 


for I alone am guilty;” said Estelle, endeavouring to look penitent. 

“ You! this is incomprehensible! Who is this stranger?” 
haughtily, demanded the Count, very much in the manner of a melo- 
dramatic papa, who interrupts a love scene. 

“ Monsieur Hubert Walstein,” was the reply. 

«“ Monsieur Hubert Walstein ! the secretary to the Saxon Minister! 
I am surprised. Pray, young man, how came you here ?” 

“ Through a side door, up a perpendicular staircase, down a long 
narrow passage, and finally, by means of a sliding panel, into this 
apartment ;” replied the stranger, bowing very low. 

“ He will betray himself,” said Estelle aside, signing to him to 
be silent. “ My lord,” she continued, “I will confess all, and trust 
to your generous forgiveness. Monsieur Walstein here came at — 
at —— ” 

“ At your instigation, Mademoiselle?” said the Count. 

“ And blinded by an unfortunate passion — oh, pardon him, for my 
sake ——” 

“ And could you, Mademoiselle de Valey,—to whom I have the 
honour of being distantly related,—could you encourage the pre- 
sumptuous attentions of this young man? Do you dare,in my presence, 
to avow a mutual love for him?” 

This was an embarrassing question, for as Estelle was about to 
stammer forth an affirmative, she saw the stranger’s dark laughing 
eye fixed on her, with a very arch expression ; so she merely looked 
down, and twirled the silver tassels of her cordeliére. 

“I perceive,” said the Count, “ you need not reply,—I read the 
degrading confession in your eyes.” 

* An extremely clear-sighted physiognomist,” said the unknown 
to himself. 

* And perhaps, sir, you will next have the assurance to tell me 
that you love my cousin Estelle de Valey; and I should not wonder, sir, 
if you even presumed to ask her in marriage.” Here the Grand Cham- 
berlain looked ominously dignified, whilst the stranger replied — 

* Monsieur de Clairval, from all I have seen of Mademoiselle de 
Valey, I can assure you that if I thought my homage would be 
accepted, I would willingly offer her my hand and fortune.” 

The Count actually started in dismay, as though he expected some 
signal mark of divine anger to follow this daring declaration ; but as 
the castle was not shaken to its foundations by a sudden clap of 
thunder, nor the roof tumbled in on him, nor the floor opened under 
him, he could only look /ettres-de-cachet, bastiiles, and banishment at 
the rash lover. Yet, midst his anger, it was some consolation to find 
that Estelle, and not Ernestine, was the object of Hubert Walstein’s 
fomantic passion. Now one mighty obstacle was removed, his niece 
could marry the Baron, and the Grand Chamberlain might not object 
to receive the young secretary as the suitor of Estelle. But then he 
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Austrian Minister ; and what says the wisdom of nations? ““ Those 
who are injured may forgive, those who injure never do forgive.” 
Count de Clairval having meditated the annihilation of Hubert, could 
not feel charitably disposed towards him ; so looking very awful, he 
said :— 

“ Mademoiselle de Valey, oblige me by retiring to > your apartment. 
I shall have some conversation with this gentleman.” 

Poor Estelle was now as much alarmed as if it really were her 
lover from whom she was parting; she sprang towards the inexorable 
Count, her hands clasped and her beautiful eyes suffused with tears ; 
‘Oh, my lord, have pity!” The Count waved his hand, and walked 
away. 

** Whatever happens, do not betray us,” said Estelle aside to the 
false Hubert ; “respect the secret of my poor cousin, and you may 
command my eternal gratitude.” 

“He must be heartless indeed who could betray such a trust, or 
withstand such a bribe,” replied the gentleman. Somehow, — I 
suppose it must have been by chance, — the latter found himself so 
close to the lady, that he naturally enough took her hand, and, 
shocking to relate, at the very moment the Count turned round, he 
was actually pressing it to his lips. The Grand Chamberlain 
fortunately was without his sword, otherwise fatal consequences might 
have ensued; he stamped his foot, and exclaimed, “audacious !” but 
the door of the corridor opening, and the real Hubert hastily bursting 
into the room, the Count’s harangue as well as his anger was 
suddenly cut short. 

“My Lord!” said Hubert, — and there he Stood, utterly amazed at 
beholding the stranger. 

“ Ah, my dear Baron!” said De Clairval, with a voice, smile, and 
manner of the blandest. “So soon returned; you have become 
witness to a little domestic scene, which I will explain to you. 
Estelle, my dear, we need not detain you ; Baron von. Lindau will 
excuse your departure.” 

Of course Hubert bowed ; and the Count, taking the tips of Estelle’s 
fingers into his, conducted: her to the door; the soi-disant Hubert 
approaching the other, whispered a few words to him ; but what those 
words were must for the present remain a profound m 

They both turned quickly away as the Count joined them ; the 
latter, bowing to Hubert, said, “ Will not your Excellency be seated ? 
I have to inform you of a discovery I have made during your 
absence. This young man, I é, is not known to you?” 

“TI believe not,” replied Hubert, hesitatingly glancing at the 
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instead of being in love with my niece, he is the secret admirer of a 
relative of mine, the young lady who quitted the room as you 
entered.” 

“Indeed! then perhaps, as he is no longer my rival, we may show 
him a little mercy. I should like to hear what he has to say for 
himself.” 

“ Certainly, my Lord, — you command here : — Monsieur Walstein, 
his Excellency has prevailed on me to overlook your temerity. I had 
been given to understand that your ambitious views had aimed at my 
niece.. It is necessary to assure me that I was mistaken.” 

“You were indeed, my Lord ; I am guiltless of having even pre- 
sumed to think of Mademoiselle de Clairval ; and I am aware how far 
superior are the claims of that gentleman to her affection,” the 
stranger bowed to Hubert, who tried not to look surprised; “ and 
could my poor services assist in forwarding his views, he might 
command them.” 

“You hear, my dear Baron,” said the Count, highly delighted, 
“there now remains no obstacle.” 

“Save your consent, my Lord,” replied Hubert; “and a full 
pardon for me,” said the stranger; “for, if you remember, Count, 

ou hinted just now something respecting a little severity ; perhaps 
imprisonment for life, or some similar unpleasantness, which I am 
very anxious to avoid.” 

“ Monsieur Walstein, you are forgiven: I trust that I know how 
to pardon a mere youthful indiscretion.” The Grand Chamberlain 
looked as dignified as though he had been the emperor himself 
granting a general amnesty. 

“T am rejoiced to find you so indulgent, my Lord,” said Hubert ; 
“for I have also to beg your forgiveness for a little deception that 
has continued long enough. Count, I must confess, and very re- 
luctantly too, that I am no¢ the Baron von Lindau.” 

“You are not the Baron von Lindau!” said the Count, gasping 
forth the words. 

“© Alas! no. I am merely plain Hubert Walstein; rich only in 
possessing the affections of your niece, and fortunate in regaining, 

s to you, a certain document which had been abstracted from 
my official papers.” 

To’ say that the Count de Clairval was thunder-struck, wonder- 
struck, and conscience-struck all in one, is saying very little. He 
eould only just articulate, “How dared you tell me that you were 
the Baron?” 3 
~ “T beg your pardon, Count,” replied Hubert; “It was you who 
told me so, and it was not for a mere private secretary to contradict a 
Grand Chamberlain in his own house.” 
~ “Oh! how I\have been deceived and cheated!” cried the Count, 
ne to suppress his rage. “Who, then, is this second impostor ? 

ow dared you tell me that you were Hubert Walstein ?” 

_ “T beg your pardon,” replied the stranger, in the meekest manner ; 
“Tt was Mademoiselle de Valey who told you so, and it was not for a 
mere stranger to contradict the cousin of a Grand Chamberlain in her 
own boudoir.” 
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“ This villanous plot shall be severely punished! Who are you ?” 

* Alas, I am only plain Leopold von Lindau, commonly called 
Baron von Lindau.” 

The Count heard no more; he literally tumbled, rather than fell 
into a chair—his horror was at the acmé. To think of the direful 
deeds he had been committing, the unpardonable crimes of which he 
had been guilty, against court etiquette, and, worse still, the blunders 
he had been seduced into perpetrating, hecause two gentlemen dressed 
alike happened both to come by appointment through the same secret 
passage into the same room — to think of his having been Young 
Manning the favourite, and minister plenipotentiary of his imperial 
majesty, and threatening with his displeasure and disgrace the great 
card of the ambassadorial pack —to think that he had caressed, 
fawned on, flattered, and discovered all his little paltry feelings and 
plots to his béte daversion, the young secretary; nay, more, betrayed 
to him a State Seeret, by which his own ruin might be effected; for 
could he expect that Hubert Walstein would act towards him as a 
generous foe, by returning the fatal paper intended for the Baron, 
and saying nothing of the purloined document — all this rushed with 
railroad rapidity through what nature intended for brains ; and if his 
hair did not stand erect, it must have been owing to the ponderous 
wig that protected his caput, which wig, had it been the growth of 
the said lordly skull, and not the “dowry of a second head,” must 
have uncurled in sympathetic terror. Never since Marie de Medicis, 
in the celebrated Toewts des Dupes, was there ever a more mortified, 


baffled, and detected unfortunate than the astute Count de Clairval. 
“‘ My Lord,” said the Count, when he had partly recovered the 


shock, “ How can I sufficiently apologise for the apparent rudeness 
of my behaviour? but not being aware of your Excellency’s rank—I 
— I— very naturally mistook you for my young friend there.” 

“ But then, I make no doubt, Count, that you made ample amends 
by your politeness whilst he was my representative.” 

“ That I can vouch for,” said Hubert maliciously, enjoying the 
Count’s confusion ; “I was equally charmed with Monsieur de Clair- 
val’s politeness and generous sincerity ; but that, of course, is what we 
ak for in a nobleman of his distinguished position —admirable 

ent.” 

* And do not omit kindness and benevolence of sentiment, which 
add a lustre to his rank,” observed the Baron. 

The poor Count felt that he was acting the part of a football 
between two skilful players. ‘‘ Gentlemen!” he at length said, “‘ we 
might aps arrange this little affair. Iam sure that Monsieur 
Walstein will accept of my apology for all I said of him.” 

“ Count, it was all true—I own that I came here by stealth to see 
your niece, to whom you well know I have long been attached. . It 
appears that I was accosted by your servant in mistake, and supposed 
by you to be the Baron von Lin In that character I have heard 
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dressed to the Baron) shall be delivered to the right owner. Baron 
yon Lindau, it is intended for you.” 

“ Hold! hold!” exclaimed the Count, “I feel that I am at your 
mercy; hear me, Baron von Lindau, I will speak the truth.” 

For the first time in your life,” I suspect, thought Von Lindau ; 
but of course he was too well-bred to think aloud. 

«“ Baron von Lindau, I am placed at this moment in a peculiarly 
awkward situation; some hints on state affairs, confided by mistake to 
this young gentleman, under the idea that he was my intended 
nephew-in-law —” 

“ And what should prevent you from making him so in reality? 
He loves your niece, and is loved by her in return, —why not consent 
to their marriage ?” 

“ Consent to the marriage of my niece with Monsieur Walstein! 
consider the dignity of my ancient house, —our sixteen quarterings.” 

“ Consider the indignity of being deprived of your golden key of 
office; and of having no quarter shown you. In one word, Count, 
consent, and your secret is safe.” 

“ But Monsieur Walstein merely—the private secretary,—is not 
a suitable match for my heiress.” 

“¢ Perhaps not; but the Chevalier Walstein—my friend, one of the 
attachés of the Austrian embassy, and under the immediate protection 
of my royal master,—may aspire to the hand of even your heiress.” 

The Count cried, “ What do I hear!” 

Hubert exclaimed, “‘ Amazing! am I so fortunate as to have ob- 
tained your patronage, my Lord ?” 

“ My dear young friend, I am only discharging a debt of gratitude. 
Ihad the advantage of serving under your late gallant father when 
I first entered the service ; to his advice and his example, I owe my 
present good fortune... Nay, more, I am indebted to him for my life, 
which he preserved at the risk of his own. His death, and the se- 
clusion in which your mother has lived, have hitherto prevented me 
from testifying my gratitude; it is but lately I discovered that my 
brave friend had left a son; and the munificence of his imperial 
majesty, as well as his gracious Kindness, enables me to offer you, in 

is name, more than an empty title. But there is one favour I must 
ask in return ; it is your friendship.” The Baron held out his hand 

to Hubert, who grasped it, saying, 

* May I, Monsieur von Lindau, ever prove worthy of yours!” 

. “ Of that there is no doubt ; and now, Count, you will, Iam sure 

ow me to congratulate your charming niece on her approaching 
marriage.” 

__ “ Of course, my Lord,” said De Clairval, “ were I only certain that 
the d duke would sanction it.” : 

ae é yourself easy, my dear Count; he will scarcely, I think, 
thwart the wishes of the Emperor.” 

_“ Well, my Lord, I must acquiesce, though grieved at losing the 
honour of your alliance.” 
_. “But the young ladies, Count, are in terrible suspense ; and I owe 
ex. them a thousand apologies for reading a note intended for 

msieur Walstein.” — 
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“ This villanous plot shall be severely punished! Who are you?” 
“ Alas, I am only plain Leopold von Lindau, commonly called 
Baron von Lindau.” 

The Count heard no more; he literally tumbled, rather than fell 
into a chair—his horror was at the acmé. To think of the direful 
deeds he had been committing, the unpardonable crimes of which he 
had been guilty, against court etiquette, and, worse still, the blunders 
he had been seduced into perpetrating, hecause two gentlemen dressed 
alike happened both to come by appointment through the same secret 
passage into the same room— to think of his having been Young 
Manning the favourite, and minister plenipotentiary of his imperial 
majesty, and threatening with his displeasure and disgrace the great 
card of the ambassadorial pack —to think that he had caressed, 
fawned on, flattered, and discovered all his little paltry feelings and 
plots to his béte d’aversion, the young secretary; nay, more, betrayed 
to him a State Seeret, by which his own ruin might be effected; for 
could he expect that Hubert Walstein would act towards him as a 
generous foe, by returning the fatal paper intended for the Baron, 
and saying nothing of the purloined document — all this rushed with 
railroad rapidity through what nature intended for brains ; and if his 
hair did not stand erect, it must have been owing to the ponderous 
wig that protected his caput, which wig, had it been the growth of 
the said lordly skull, and not the “dowry of a second head,” must 
have uncurled in sympathetic terror. Never since Marie de Medicis, 
in the celebrated Tovusts des Dupes, was there ever a more mortified, 
baffled, and detected unfortunate than the astute Count de Clairval. 

“‘ My Lord,” said the Count, when he had partly recovered the 
shock, “ How can I sufficiently apologise for the apparent rudeness 
of my behaviour? but not being aware of your Excellency’s rank —I 
— I— very naturally mistook you for my young friend there.” 

“ But then, I make no doubt, Count, that you made ample amends 
by your politeness whilst he was my representative.” 

* That I can vouch for,” said Hubert maliciously, enjoying the 
Count’s confusion; “I was equally charmed with Monsieur de Clair- 
yal’s politeness and generous sincerity ; but that, of course, is what we 
ons for in a nobleman of his distinguished position—admirable 

ent.” 

* And do not omit kindness and benevolence of sentiment, which 
add a lustre to his rank,” observed the Baron. 

The poor Count felt that he was acting the part of a football 
between two skilful players. ‘‘ Gentlemen!” he at length said, “ we 
might poere arrange this little affair. Iam sure that Monsieur 
Walstein accept of my apology for all I said of him.” 

“ Count, it was all true—I own that I came here by stealth to see 
your niece, to whom you well know I have long been attached, - It 
appears that I was accosted by your servant in mistake, and supposed 
by you to be the Baron von Lindau, In that character I have heard 
peahenera: feu Ramee siceeca: at also a secret or two, which shall be 
as safe in my keeping as your own, But I shall take no more than I 
can honestly claim. The paper has been returned to my patron 
without explanation ; this (he continued producing the letter ad- 
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dressed to the Baron) shall be delivered to the right owner. Baron 
yon Lindau, it is intended for you.” 

“ Hold! hold!” exclaimed the Count, “I feel that I am at your 
mercy; hear me, Baron von Lindau, I will speak the truth.” 

“ For the first time in your life,” I suspect, thought Von Lindau ; 
but of course he was too well-bred to think aloud. 

“ Baron von Lindau, I am placed at this moment in a peculiarly 
awkward situation; some hints on state affairs, confided by mistake to 
this young gentleman, under the idea that he was my intended 
nephew-in-law —” 

‘« And what should prevent you from making him so in reality? 
He loves your niece, and is loved by her in return, — why not consent 
to their marriage ?” 

“ Consent to the marriage of my niece with Monsieur Walstein! 
consider the dignity of my ancient house,—our sixteen quarterings.” 

“ Consider the indignity of being deprived of your golden key of 
office, and of having no quarter shown you. In one word, Count, 
consent, and your secret is safe.” 

“ But Monsieur Walstein merely—the private secretary,—is not 
a suitable match for my heiress.” 

« Perhaps not; but the Chevalier Walstein—my friend, one of the 
attachés of the Austrian embassy, and under the immediate protection 
of my royal master,—may aspire to the hand of even your heiress.” 

The Count cried, “‘ What do I hear!” 

Hubert exclaimed, “ Amazing! am Iso fortunate as to have ob- 
tained your patronage, my Lord ?” 

“ My dear young friend, I am only discharging a debt of gratitude. 
Thad the advantage of serving under your late gallant father when 
I first entered the service ; to his advice and his example, I owe my 
present good fortune... Nay, more, I am indebted to him for my life, 
which he preserved at the risk of his own. His death, and the se- 
clusion in which your mother has lived, have hitherto prevented me 
from testifying my gratitude; it is but lately I discovered that my 
brave friend had left a son; and the munificence of his imperial 
majesty, as well as his gracious kindness, enables me to offer you, in 
his name, more than an empty title. But there is one favour I must 
ask in return ; itis your friendship.” The Baron held out his hand 
to Hubert, who grasped it, saying, 

“ May I, Monsieur von Lindau, ever prove worthy of yours !” 

. “ Of that there is no doubt ; and now, Count, you will, Iam sure 
allow me to congratulate your charming niece on her approaching 


e. 
“ Of course, my Lord,” said De Clairval, “were I only certain that 

the grand duke would sanction it.” 

_ Make yourself easy, my dear Count; he will scarcely, I think, 
thwart the wishes of the Emperor.” 

_“ Well, my Lord, I must acquiesce, though grieved at losing the 
honour of your alliance.” 
, “But the young ladies, Count, are in terrible suspense ; and I owe 
M of them a thousand apologies for reading a note intended for 

ur Walstein.” 
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“ They shall pay their respects to you ;” and, in obedience to the 
Grand Chamberlain’s summons, Ernestine and Estelle made their ap- 
pearance, both looking very humble. They were not a little asto- 
nished at seeing the two gentlemen apparently on such good terms. 
though Ernestine, trembling and confused, dare searcely look at either. 

“ Ernestine !” said thé Count, pompously, as he advanced, and led 
her towards Hubert, \ the Baron von Lindau, who isso good as to 
interest himself in your happiness.” Ernestine had not ventured to 
raise her eyes ; she merely curtsied, but said nothing. 

“ So, he is here!” said Estelle in a whisper to the Baron’; “ really, 
that Monsieur von Lindau isa very presuming person.” 

“Qh, shocking !” said Von Lindau. “He wants a little of your 
advice, to bring him to his senses.” 

“ Hush !” said Estelle, for the Count was about to continue. 

“ And as I understand,” said the Count, “that you have long been 
attached to the son of that excellent Madame Walstein, I have been 
prevailed upon to censent to your union with him.” 

“ Uncle, dear uncle!” cried Ernestine, for the first time looking up, 
and encountering the gaze, not of the dreaded Baron, but of her lover, 

— “Can it be possible !” 

“Yes, my beloved Ernestine,” said Hubert, ““I am Serato to call 
you mine, thanks to the noble and generous friend who has pleaded 
for me, the Baron von Lindau.” 

“ And who,” said the Baron, “is richly iipaid by witnessing your 
happiness. Mademoiselle de Clairval will allow me to be the first to 
congratulate her on the choice she has made, for I know my excellent 
young friend Walstein must inherit the virtues of lis respected 
father.” The Baron raised the hand of Ernestine to his lips, and re- 
spectfully kissed it. “ Oh, Count de Clairval,” he continued, as the 
lovers withdrew to the window, “do ndt,such monients as ‘these’ make 
amends for the m sacrifices we are obliged: to make i in this dull 
life > state intrigue es 

“Your p hy, feagnala’ your jailement” replied the 
Count, who, though ready to burst with vexation, would not show it. 

_ “You are complimentary ; but what says Mademoiselle de Valey ? 
She has not yet recovered from her surprise at my sudden tranform- 
ation from an-agreeable young gentleman into a ‘dull minister-pleni- 
petentiary, as eee and ridiculous as one: of my own pro- 

. Those were y< is, if I mistake'not?” =. 
y have run Hots ‘but as that could not haye 
os her eyes on the 
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“TJ really do not exactly comprehend you, my Lord,” said Estelle, 
coquettishly arranging her bouquet. 

“ No—that must be owing to my stupidity ; frankly, then, Made- 
moiselle de Valey, could you overlook those terrible defects you 
pointed out to me, and forget that, as the Baron von Lindau, I was to 
have been the rival of my young friend Walstein. I own I am merely 
a plain-spoken soldier, very ill-fitted to shine amongst your court 
suitors; but if sincere respect, and admiration for your character, 
could induce you to bestow your hand on suehi an awkward lover as I 
am—— What! still silent ?— Count, I must appeal to you.” 

“My dear Lord,” said De Clairval, “you do me too much honour. 
My young cousin Estelle, of course, is sensible of your merits : such 
an alliance as yours must be received as it merits. Estelle, you could 
not refuse.” : 

“ But this marriage is so sudden,” said the young lady. 

“That is owing to a State Secret,” replied von Lindau, looking 
slyly at the Count. “Iwas sent here in search of a wife; only 
‘think how mortifying it will be for me to return without one.” 

‘¢ Besides, it has been rumoured that the Baron Von Lindau was 
about to contract an alliance with our family : the Grand Duke,—the 
Emperor, —have'signified their pleasure, which, of course, is equal to a 
command.” : 

“Say-no more,” said Estelle, “ because I might be tempted to rebel, 
merely for the pleasure of asserting my right to do so. Let me 
assure Baron von Lindau that I appreciate the honour he does me as 
‘much as though it had not thé disadvantage of being sanctioned by 

‘my friends.” | 

* And you consent ?” eagerly inquired the Count, who was resolved 
to make her a baroness if he could. 

_. “Why,” replied the young lady, smiling, “it is so rare to meet with 
those vulgar qualities, candour, generosity, and common sense, in a 
courtier, that one ought to encourage them. ‘We shall have time to 
‘become better acquainted with each other before marriage is thought 
of.’ Thave a thousand faults, my lord; I tell you so beforehand.” 
_~ *T am not obliged to believe that,” said Von Lindau; “ but it will 
‘be of very little consequence ;:T happen to have just that number my- 
: self.’ ‘So during my probation we will’strive to discover our mutual 
defects of temper" and perhaps ‘our industry may be rewarded by 
stumbling now and then upon a ‘hidden virtue, that this good-natured 
‘world never gave us credit for.” 
The Count de Clairval prevented any further reply; he was not 
‘desirous of entering into details; lest any unlucky explanations should 
oe Sheree his dignity. “But in spite of this fortunate termination 
‘to what had nearly proved 4 blunder (which Talleyrand ayers to be 
Worse than acrime), he took especial care to make assignations only 
‘with those he knew; and ‘his first act; after the departure of the 
‘several brides and bridegrooms té Vienna, was fo shut up a certain 
dark e-and staircase, lest at any future time they should aid a 
u sed enemy in detecting a Court Secret: °° 
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A VISIT TO GREYSTONE HALL. 


* To one who has been long in city pent, 
*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And face of heaven —to breathe a prayer 
Full in smile of the blue firmament.” — Keats. 


Ir was one morning in the gloomy month of November that Arthur 
Lonsdale received an invitation from his college friend Charles Percy 
Somerville, to spend a few days at his country seat in Yorkshire. 
The friends had not met for several years, during which period 
Somerville had married the daughter of a neighbouring nobleman, 
and settled on his paternal estate. His father having died during his 
minority; and Lonsdale, being in great measure dependent on his 
own exertions, had steadily pursued the profession of the law, re- 
siding principally in chambers, like other bachelors whose hopes of 
preferment are greater than their means. It was, then, no small 
gratification to a lonely barrister to receive a warm and pressing in- 
vitation, couched in terms particularly flattering to himself, to join 
the young squire’s select circle of acquaintance annually assembled 
at this season of the year, when country hospitality is more than 
usually active. Not many days passed before Lonsdale was seen 
making all haste in a cab to reach the Euston-square station in time 
to take his departure by an early train for Yorkshire. Many were 
the thoughts which passed through the active and sensitive mind of 
the young barrister, as he found himself rapidly moving out of the 
precincts of the metropolis into the healthy and cheerful country, 
where his boyhood had mostly been passed in the enjoyment of all 
those out-of-doors recreations which fall to the lot of those who are 
not pent up in cities vast. . Life had been to him eventful. He had 
seen the last decay of a once ample fortune in the hands of his poor 
father, who was incompetent to retrieve the slow ruin entailed upon 
him by the extravagance and folly of his ancestors, and who, before his 
own and afflicted wife’s death, parted with the last estate, upon which 
the family had resided for centuries. Lonsdale, at the completion of his 
college career (which was, by the by, a highly honourable one), found 
himself an ¢ with nothing but his poor mother’s marriage settle- 
to him for his subsistence, and with few friends willing 

or able to assist him in the outset of life. It was these trying circum- 
stances which led him to shun the world, and much of its society, and 
seek in an honourable profession a constant occupation for his 
active mind, and an independence for his declining years. These 
efforts had succeeded more than he at first anticipated; and he had 
found time, in the comparative seclusion which he had chosen for 
umself, to cultivate a love of religious truth, which followed him, 
his mother’s last blessing, through all the vicissitudes of life. — 
person he was about the middle size: his forehead was ample and 

, his dark eyes were peculiarly fascinating, combining the pene- 
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tration of a man of ability and observation with the sunshine and 
tenderness of an affectionate and kindly disposition, together with an 
occasional archness of expression, which showed their possessor 
neither incapable of appreciating wit in others, nor of exercising it 
himself. His voice was firm and manly, and at the same time 
musical, and, being directed by a good ear, never failed to impress 
the hearer, whether engaged in public, or in private discourse; nor 
was it deficient in the exercise of vocal harmony, which he had 
frequently cultivated during his residence in town. To this slight 
accomplishment, Lonsdale added those of a good draughtsman, and, 
sometimes flattered himself, of a port also. Be this as it may, he 
was verily believed guilty of writing verses for the magazines! 
He played chess and billiards well; and hoped that he had not 
forgotten his seat in the saddle, or his use of the gun and fishing-rod ; 
and therefore trusted that his presence at his friend Somerville’s 
would not be unpalatable to the guests there assembled, — the male 
portion of whom, he supposed, might be great proficients in rural 
sports, — and the ladies, he flattered himself, would appreciate the 
exercise of his voice, of his pencil, and, perhaps, of his muse, 

' It was natural, then, that Lonsdale should almost unconsciously 
have thought over the events of his early life, awakened in the first 
instance by the glimpses of the brooks, fields, and cottages (gleaming 
under a bright morning sun), which seemed hurrying by him, as he 
moved rapidly forward in the train which was to convey him to within 
a few miles of his friend’s country seat. 

Nor was it improbable that he should also run over his own scanty 
stock of accomplishments (as we are wont to do the contents of our 
portmanteaus, fearing lest we have left behind us some important 
article of clothing), apprehending lest that stock should be too small 
—as his native modesty told him it was—to render his presence 
welcome to the circle he was about to fall in with, And then came 
the curiosity as to who would be there. His friend Somerville, he 
knew, remained unchanged; but his wife he had never seen. Some 
of his friend’s sisters might be there. Ah! his poor heart might 
get entangled! But all was mere innocent conjecture; for Somer- 
ville had not told him a syllable about his guests. He was certainly 
impatient to arrive; and became fidgetty when the train drew up 
at small stations. He spoke little to his fellow-passengers, and 
seemed more pleased with his own thoughts than with theirs, At 
length he found himself approaching the end of his journey. The 
train stopped. He heard the name of the neighbouring town: it sounded 
like music, for the first time, in his ear. There was a pony-chaise, 
a livery servant—yes, it was Somerville’s servant — waiting for him. 
He was soon trotting off to Greystone. He had not been there for 
years, He looked with delight on the rural village—its square- 
towered church and parsonage. Yes, he remembered the parson- 
age — a slight colour rose into his cheek ; he had been there when a 
boy, and played with the Vicar’s daughter, a sweet girl, younger 
than himself, of whom he had heard nothing since. “Can Laura 

be’ there now?” thought he. “Is her excellent father, 
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of the pony-chaiée, but the words stuck in ‘his. throat. They drove 
on, and soon passed the lodge of Greystone Hall, and were traversing 
the park. It was a beautiful scene. The setting sun was gleaming 
in the short-lived splendour of ‘a fine November evening over the 
majestic trees which stood in almost leafless avenues around; their 
huge branches all burnished with gold, ‘The deer were brousing on 
the sward, and soon the mansion of Greystone rose on the hill facing 
the traveller, its windows glittering in thedying blaze of day! This 
was a moment when Lonsdale felt he had @ heart. It rose and beat 
within him: it was the recollection of past scenes, which crowded 
upon him more rapidly and more. forcibly than he knew how to 
control. He thought of those days when he had parents living — 
when they too possessed a family seat when'he visited Greystone 
Hall on a seeming equality. But it had pleased God that this should 
no longer be so. Enough !—he was content. He strove manfully, 
and at last overcame his emotion; and by the time the carriage 
had reached the front-of the mansion, he was himself again. It 
was a handsome stone building, with a centre and wings. The 
centre had a double flight of steps leading to the entrance, and was 
ornamented with four massive columns surmounted by some Grecian 
decorations — only a poor substitute for the Gothic mansion which 
once stood on its site: although the elegant suite of rooms, the 
commodious offices which stretched out behind, and the princely 
stables, dog-kennels, and gardens which stood among the trees to the 
right and left of the building, were undoubtedly more in accordance 
with the luxury of modern life ; and therefore had been substituted 
in this as in many other instances for the massive turrets and 
jealous mullions and casements of the Elizabethan age. 

Lonsdale was met in the entrance-hall by his friend Somerville, 
and a moment was sufficient to convince him that the long interval 
which had elapsed since their last meeting had not, impaired his 
friendship or lessened his cordiality.’ Lonsdale felt entirely at his 
éase. He was speedily conducted into an elegant library, and in- 
troduced as a cular friend to Lady Charlotte, who received him, 
though a total stranger, except by report, with ‘all that ease and 
kindness which good-breeding has invariably at command. Lady 
Charlotte was of rather small stature, with great delicacy of contour 
and’ complexion, Her eyes were beautifully blue and full of ex- 
pression, increased ‘by’ the’ fine arched brow and-long fringed lash 
which hung “ovér theni ; "her forehead and nose were’ chiselled like 
a Grecian statué, and there was great sweetness’ and kindliness in 

expression Of her lips. “Her noble’ lineage “shone through the 

mal grace and simplicity of her carriage.’ Lonsdale thought his 
nd soon ‘made’ acquaintance 
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the dressing-bell reminded the company that dinner-time was ap- 


“Let me show you to.your room,” said Someryille. “ You will 
wish to.dress after your journey.. We are expecting a few neigh- 
pours to dinner, whom I know you will like to meet. We dine 
punctually at seven,” Mr. Lonsdale said. Lady Charlotte and the com- 
pany dispersed to their several apartments,— the guests who were 
staying at Greystone haying all retired to their rooms, fatigued with 
the sports of the day, or wishing to be alone before Lonsdale’s arrival. 
As: he.again passed through the hall, which was now brilliantly 
lighted, he was struck by the beauty and yalue of the paintings 
which. hung on every. side.. .He mounted a spacious staircase, 
traversed a corridor, conducted by his.friendly host, and soon arrived 
at his:/bedroom, where he.found a snug fire, and candles burning on 
the dressing-table. .‘‘ What luxury,” thought he, “and comfort com- 
bined, in these English mansions: I have nothing to do but enjoy 
myself!;,.The.care, if there be any, is not with me; it is with my 
wealthy, host. and hostess. May God bless them, and theirs!” 

. It was too dark to look out of the window: so, having made his 
toilet, he quickly found his way down into the drawing-room, where 
the guests were assembling for dinner.. Here Mr. and Lady Somer- 
ville were engaged in conversation with an elderly gentleman and a 
young lady,,who were soon introduced as the Stapletons ; and Lons- 
dale recognised, not without some slight embarrassment, his former 
playfellow, Laura Stapleton, and her excellent father, the Vicar of 
Greystone. , 

» He.looked to see whether he could trace any expression in Laura’s 
face betraying a similar consciousness of by-gone acquaintance; but 
she preset perfectly at her ease, and did not return his glance, 
until her father pointedly alluded to the subject, and spoke to Lons- 
dale of their early association ; then, indeed, he thought he perceived 
the beautiful eyes of Laura wandering anxiously over his counte- 
nance arid figure, as if recalling, or. endeavouring to recall, some image 
that dwelt as a cherished inmate in her mind’s eye. But all this 
might be mere fancy; for men are such presumptuous creatures, 
when they Aope for. notice, they almost always think they receive it. 
~ These» ae ‘were interrupted. by the entrance of Lord 
Methley, Lady. Somerville’s. brother, and Sir Harry Fortescue, a 
particular friend of her husband’s. The former was in Parliament as 
@ Whig, and had distinguished himself by his eloquence, political fore- 
sight, and philanthropy. Unlike his sister, he was very tall and 
commanding -in a ce, with a fine lofty brow, but divested of all 
hauteur in his manner, which, on the contrary, was invariably winning 
and respectful to all classes. He was.a great favourite wherever he 
‘went, and was never known to make.an enemy. The latter was also 
a member ‘of the House of Commons, and was generally supposed to 
te the Young England party. He was an. ac- 
complished scholar, and had written well both in. prose and verse. 





se S$ a short, broadset man, with long black hair, and rather a 


Jewish expression of countenance; a most incessant and entertain- 
ing talker, ‘and a capital hand at private theatricals, Lonsdale had 
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scarcely spoken to these fellow-guests when Mrs. Somerville, the 
mother of his host, and her daughters Clara and Louisa, entered the 
room with their brother Tom, an Etonian. Mrs, Somerville was a 
fine portly-lady, retaining much of her early beauty. Clara was a 
tall handsome girl, rather dashing and showy in appearance, with an 
off-hand manner, which rather alarmed than attracted the gentlemen. 
She was a capital rider; an excellent care-taker of the sick, especially 
of the poor; hated music, and liked dancing and romping. Louisa 
was 4 very timid retiring creature, who seldom could be fairly drawn 
out in society ; though possessed of excellent abilities, a fine form and 
voice, an affectionate disposition, and great taste and accomplish- 
ments. ‘Tom was full of roguery and fun, a true Etonian; teased his 
sisters more than enough, yet was a great favourite with them; knew 
more about dogs and horses than Latin and Greek ; and had not lost 
his relish for currant wine and plumb-cake! 7 

Lady Methley now made her appearance: she was very elegantly 
dressed, and was altogether a very striking person, and made.a good 
match to her commanding-looking husband, her manner being no less 
pleasing than his, and her company therefore always acceptable. 
Captain Jones, a great fox-hunter and steady bachelor, followed her 
ladyship into the room; and the door was scarcely shut, when Mr, 
and Mrs. Goldrood, the country banker and his wife, were announced. 
Goldrood was a banker and magistrate, a man of good family and 
good breeding, who was admitted into the best society in his own 
neighbourhood. He was supposed to possess great wealth and a con- 
summate knowledge of business of every kind, and was frequently 
consulted by those who had money to lend or money to borrow. He 
was believed to be the only man who knew the exact worth of every 
man’s estate, and the limit of every man’s income, for twenty miles 
round; and this gave him something of the same standing in the 
world which the possession of other knowledge invariably gives in 
the eyes of those who do not possess it. He was, beyond the circum- 
stance of being connected with business, in no way distinguished 


was more known for liberality than for niggardliness. He possessed 

good landed property, and lived in a handsome country-seat adjoin- 

ing the town where his bank was situated ; and he was known to cul- 

tivate a taste for the fine arts. Dinner was now announced, and 

Somerville led the way with Lady Methley to the dining-room. Lord 

took his sister Lady Charlotte; Sir Harry Fortescue was 

to take Mrs. Somerville, which he did not do until he had ogled 

the ladies round through his gold eye-glass. The Vicar 

took < of the banker’s wife. Lonsdale instinctively walked up 

‘ which move was not unobserved by her vigilant 

country banker made many apologies on account of his 

want of eye-sight, and his arm at last to Louisa 

_ Jones made a rush at Clara, fearing she would escape 

Tom, who hooked himself on to her left arm ; and thus a pleasant 
of fifteen moved into the -room. 

Stapleton said grace in a. and solemn tone; and the 

were quickly seated around a handsome table, in the centre 
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of which stood three massive silver racing-cups, which had been won 
at Doncaster in by-gone days. ‘There was nothing to remark in the 
dinner itself, as it consisted of the usual courses of soup and fish, 
turkey and venison, beef and mutton, game of all descriptions, and a 
few French dishes, and a profusion of sweets and fine foreign fruits 
at dessert, and an abundant supply of light wines, and ale for those 
who preferred it, with capital old port and claret after dinner. The 
only feature which struck the observing Lonsdale was the quiet 
manner in which every thing was conducted, especially by the ser- 
vants, who moved about without the slightest noise, under the superior 
direction of Somerville’s old butler Jenkins, handing every thing 
to every body, not omitting the fruits at dessert. Lonsdale was of 
course very attentive to his neighbours, Laura Stapleton being on his 
right, and Louisa Somerville on his left hand; but their wants were 
so admirably supplied by the servants in attendance,. that little re- 
mained within his power to accomplish. He did his utmost to keep 
up a cheerful flow of conversation, which was responded to by Laura 
in particular with great spirit. The presence of a new guest at table, 
in a party accustomed to little variety beyond family connections and 
old acquaintances, is always apt to stimulate conversation, and put 
additional life into that quarter of the room where the stranger 
happens to sit: This Lonsdale thought was the case now, and he 
was not mistaken ; for neither Laura Stapleton nor Louisa Somerville 
had talked in so animated a strain for many long months as on this 
occasion. Lonsdale was much pleased with his place at table, between 
these lovely girls, and felt really sorry when the time came for the 
ladies to withdraw. 

He was gratified, however, to receive a warm invitation to the 
vicarage from Laura’s father, whose vigilant eye he had frequently 
detected resting upon him during dinner. ‘The worthy host now 
called his guests towards the top of the table, and was successful in 
drawing them out, according to the known ability and likings of each. 
Somerville was a man of good natural endowments, and excellent 
qualities. With a very considerable culture of mind, he united a love 
of field-sports. His occupations was chiefly those of an intelligent 
landlord and agriculturist ; taking his turn on the bench as county 
magistrate, he was considered_to discharge that important duty with 
ability and strict impartiality. He would sometimes run the gauntlet 
with Lord Methley on the subject of the corn-laws, never having 
brought his mind to relinquish a small fixed duty on foreign wheats. 
Those discussions were always carried on by both sides in the best 
temper possible. . He sometimes trotted out Goldrood on the currency 
question, which fairly floored the patience of Sir Harry Fortescue, 
who said he never could comprehend what Peel was about when he 
tampered with that important, but perfectly inexplicable, circulat- 
ing medium—bills, bank-notes, gold and silver, &c. The Vicar, 
Lonsdale, and Fortescue soon became interested in a discussion on 
the Fathers, which convinced the latter that he had got on the wrong 
scent, and that the pastor of Greystone had not troubled himself 
much with the Oxford divines of late days, and was too staunch a 
Protestant to go back to antiquated customs, even in his own Church ; 
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but..rather:wished to do all in his. power to render his parish an ex- 
ample of. charity to those who differed in matters of doctrine with 
considering them as much a part of his flock as those who 
were, regular frequenters of his ministration. Captain Jones was 
very merry at Tom’s expense, whose drolleries had greatly amused 
him, and with whom he kept up.a perpetual joke, It was now. pro- 
posed that they should join the ladies ; and moderation being the rule 
at, Greystone, no one.appeared. in any way, excited by the good wines 
that had been placed so freely within, their reach. When the drawing- 
room door opened, the rich tones of the piano, and the sweet voice of 
Laura Stapleton, met the ear of Lonsdale. .He was, loud in her praise, 
when her. song was concluded, and he thought she seemed gratified at 
his hearty approval, There was now a rapid distribution of the party 
—some to.whist,; some to chess, whilst others. remained in conversa- 
tion ; the ladies chiefly continuing their work, unless interrupted by.a 
request to play on the piano. .It, was during this agreeable evening 
that Lonsdale made himself more fully acquainted with the different 
members of the circle. into which he had unexpectedly fallen ; and 
though he had a singular disposition to seat. himself beside the lovely 
Laura Stapleton, he discovered in each of the party.something which 
won his regard; and)this feeling was evidently. reciprocal, for he 
found himself growing a general favourite, especially with the ladies, 
who had.seen much in him: to admire. The Stapletons and Gold- 
roods:took their leave rather early ;: and the remainder of ‘the party 
slipped out, one by one, when .the great turret clock had chimed the 
midnight. hour.. Lonsdale also. was glad to seek his chamber, not 
without a feeling of some fatigue, for the day to him had been a tiring 
one, commencing as it had done with a long journey; the whole 
appearing more like a dream than a reality, so rapidly had he passed 
from the. gloomy metropolis to the society of old and new: faces in a 
house full.of old recollections.. As Lady Somerville wished him good 
night, she informed him that, if it-was agreeable to him, they would 
be glad to have his company at. family prayers in the: morning, at 
nine o'clock. This invitation gave Lonsdale much pleasure, as it 
assured him that the Somervilles were wishful to begin.their day 
with a suitable. acknowledgment to the great Author and Giver of 
life. He: was: also informed that Mr. Stapleton always. attended the 
family: chapel, to conduct the morning prayers, agreeably to the wish 
of the Somervilles, and that Laura frequently presided at the organ. 
42 Lonsdale: looked out of his:bed-room window on the follow- 
i ‘he saw: the dew: lying. thick.on the lawn, and over the 
gentle swells of the undulated park: He observed many happy little 
children:approaching by the carriage-drive, carrying their small milk 
cans,on their-way to receive the bounty of the squire’s dairy. Some 
of the farm servants were: also seen, going to and fro; and the village 
postman, covered with letter-bags, cantered up the drive and dis- 
appeared. The sunwas now gaining power; and some of the mists, 
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Lonsdale did not forget Lady Somerville’s mention of family prayers, 
and. was agreeably surprised to find almost all the guests, and the chief 
of the domestics, assembled in the little chapel at the back of the 
mansion. Prayers were conducted, it is needless to say, in a most 
riate manner, by the esteemed Vicar; and the morning hymn 
purst from the organ, and a small quire of village scholars, with sur- 
ing sweetness. It was the voice of Laura Stapleton and her 
favourite pupils, and met with a response in the deep-toned bass of 
Lonsdalé and others present in the family pew. 

Breakfast'was now ready in the dining-room. It was difficult to 
recognise; inthe simplicity of their morning garb, the same elegant 
men and women who had adorned the drawing-room circle of the pre- 
ceding’ evening. Each male guest seemed devouring, not only his 
breakfast, but, at the same time, a budget of news, which had arrived 
bythe letter-carrier whom Lonsdale had seen approaching the house 
half an hour before. Lord Methley and Sir Harry Fortescue were 
equipped for shooting ; whilst Somerville, Jones, and Master Tom 
were blazing in scarlet in preparation for the fox-hunt. Lonsdale 
was solicited by both these parties to join their ranks; but lacking the 
needful habiliments, and perhaps some of the zest which animated 
them, he:seemed reluctant to do so: however, at length, he consented 
to mount a pony, and witness the “ throw- off.” 

This was now a stirring sight from the windows of the hall; for, 
by this time, the whole pack had left the kennels, with huntsman and 
whipper-in, and was proceeding at a slow pace to “ the meet” down 
in the hollow, on the skirts of the park. The splendid steeds of 
Somerville and Jones came neighing to the front door, pricking up 
their ears at the sight of the distant hunt, which was slowly collecting 
from all quarters. The horsemen were soon in the saddle, and Lons- 
dalé thought he never saw his friend Somerville look more thoroughly 
the ‘squire, from head to foot, than at this moment. Somerville was 
in fact @ fine aristocratic-looking young man: all his hunting equip- 
ments were in first-rate style and order; he had an excellent seat on 
horseback, and néver felt more at home than in the saddle. The 
ladies waved an adieu from the dining-room windows; and the four 
horsemen’ took the direct road to “the cover.” Here they found a 
large’“field;” the ‘day promised excellent sport, and the dogs were 
immediately “put in.” A few minutes now elapsed, during which 
- frequent salutations were exchanged among the riders, who were 
éither*néighbouring squires or their dependants and guests, with a 

ig of young merchants from the neighbouring town, and a 
¥ officers from the barracks. The delay was only brief. A fine 

-'was"seen stealing out of the north side’of the-cover, and the pack 
rapidly broke out in full ery in pursuit. There was some jockeyship 
in’sonumerous a field, to prevent “ heading ” master reynard ; 

utvhe had ‘a’clear start, and away the whole “field” gallopped, at a 
magnificent pace; across ‘the farm land to the northward! Lonsdale’s 
aoe follow'in tlie rear; but when he remembered the 

iminutive size*of the pony on which he was mounted, and the mag- 
nitude of ‘the fences over which the horsemen were leaping, and, 
moreover, recollected thathis’ steed belonged to Louisa Somerville, 
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and might receive some injury at his hands, he reluctantly reined in 
its fiery little head; and when the last red coat had disappeared, 
turned down a lane towards some plantations, where the shooters 
were to beat for game. Here he was not disappointed in the object 
of his pursuit, and found Lord Methley and Sir Harry Fortescue, and 
several keepers and rangers, enjoying what they considered excellent 
sport: but there was something about the dreadful certainty of their 
aim, which gave the humane mind of Lonsdale a dislike to stand 
coolly by, and witness the inevitable destruction of these beautiful 
tenants of the woods and meadows; and he made a promised call at 
the vicarage a sufficient excuse for withdrawing early from the scene 
of slaughter. 

It was then with a fluttering heart that he found himself tra- 
versing the village of Greystone, and approaching the vicarage, so 
connected in his own mind with the early associations of boyhood. 
His pony’s bridle was soon hanging on the garden-gate, and he 
leisurely sauntered towards the door. The wall-flowers and mig- 
nionette were still fragrant in the noon-day sun: there were a sufli- 
cient number of evergreens to refresh the eye on every side, and ivy 
in profusion covered a portion of the manse and garden-wall. Lons- 
dale raised the shining brass-knocker; the door was opened by a 
cleanly maid-servant, and he was ushered into a back parlour, where 
the Vicar and his daughter were seated at their several employments. 
The former had just completed his preparations for the succeeding 
sabbath ; and Laura was counting up and balancing the pence she had 
received for the village clothing-society. They both looked pleased 
at the entrance of their guest; and the worthy Vicar gave him so 
cordial a squeeze of the hand, that Lonsdale almost felt him stand for 
the moment in the stead of a second father! 

“ We were just going out to the school, Mr. Lonsdale,” said he ; 
“will you accompany us? Any other day we would have deferred 
our visit; but this is Saturday, you know, and there is no afternoon 
school: it will be all over by twelve o'clock, and my daughter wants 
to fix the hymn-tunes with the mistress and elder children, before they 
separate.” Lonsdale gave a hearty consent; and Laura put on the 
bonnet and shawl which were lying on a chair beside her; and all 
three were immediately on their way to the school at a rapid pace. 

It was some time since Lonsdale had seen so many happy faces congre- 
gated together. The whole school rose as the Vicar and his daughter 
entered, —the girls curtseying, and the boys making their best and 
most oo bows, and eyeing the stranger with considerable curi- 
osity. little arrangements for the singing were soon made, and 
as the church clock struck twelve, the Vicar, a brief admonition 
to the children, would not detain them beyond their usual hour. 

Lonsdale and his conductor now bent their steps down the vil- 
lage, and were pleased to see Clara and Louisa Somerville busied 
in conveying some little comforts to the sick, Lonsdale was also 

i hear from the Vicar that Somerville had set out about 

irty allotments, hones rood » in oe which were 
acceptable to the more indigent poor, and. given promises 
more; the moment they were required. Somerville was also 
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glad to hear what a good character his friend bore among his 
tenantry for consideration and kindness; that he seldom omitted 
to visit and look into their wants himself; and though always ready 
to hear what his bailiff had to say, formed his own judgment of 
the case by personal inspection. It was with real pleasure that 
Lonsdale received an invitation to spend the sabbath with Mr. 
Stapleton, at the Manse; as his own inclination, apart from the 
pleasure he derived from Laura’s society, led him to prefer the 
quietude which is so desirable on that day of rest, and which he 
feared could not be so easily commanded in his friend Somerville’s 
hospitable mansion. ‘Though in this, we believe, he would have 
been agreeably disappointed, had he remained the Sunday at 
Greystone Hall. Before leaving the worthy Vicar, to return to the 
mansion, he inquired whether he should have the pleasure of 
meeting him that day at dinner? To which Mr. Stapleton replied, 
with a smile, that he and Laura made it a rule never to go out on 
the Saturday afternoon; and that Mrs. Somerville knew this, and 
would not expect them. Lonsdale felt that his presence might 
be in some degree an interruption to the active duties of his ex- 
cellent friend; and remembering that he was to be his guest on 
the following day, disengaged himself from his fascinating com- 
pany, and returning for his pony, which he had left at the Manse, 
rode off.to the Hall. 

On his arrival he found an excellent lunch on table, at two 
o'clock, for those who were pleased to partake of it; Lady Somer- 
ville doing the honours of the table. Lord Methley and Sir Harry 
Fortescue had returned from shooting, and having changed their 
wen sat down as if determined to do ample justice to the good 
are. 
After luncheon, Lonsdale had a round or two at billiards with 
Methley and Fortescue, at which Clara officiated as “scorer.” He 
could not help admiring her exuberant spirits, merry laugh, and 
hearty good-humour. - Louisa was engaged with Lady Somerville 
in instructing her little nephew and niece, whose education had 
hitherto been entirely undertaken by their amiable mother. The 
gentlemen. at length, tired of play, found their way into the library 
-—— Which was amply stored with curious and substantial literature. 
A literary conversation sprung up between Lord Methley and Sir 
Harry; in which Lonsdale was glad to take part, and found that 
is acquaintance with: English literature was such as to enable him 
to attract and command the attention of two men of considerable 
dite attainments. It was a gratification to him to find that 
‘these members of the English senate could recreate themselves so 
completely during the recess, and that they both were foremost in 
countenancing and supporting the diffusion of knowledge among 
the working classes. ‘The ladies coming into the room, became 
Irequently interested in the conversation, especially when their fa- 
Yorite authors were mentioned;— showing that they could well 
Appreciate what was excellent in literature, without being guilty 
or sy or claiming to be thought “ blue-stockings.”. 

_..4ll the party now thought a walk would be agreeable before 
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the day closed in ; and’ the garden and conservatories were visited ; 
and afterwards they strolled towards the point from which the hunters 
were expected to return from the chase. The three “red coats ” 
soon made their appearance, at a terribly slow pace, to be sure, for 
the horses seemed “dead beat.” Somerville flourished'a fox-brush in 
the air— an evident token that they “had killed.” , 

‘We ran reynard to Old-Doggle-Bottom, and there finished him,” 
said he. “Only think! he took us twenty, or five-and-twenty, miles! ” 
“ However, here we are, all safe,” said Jones ; and prettily splashed 
and dabbled they were! Tom had tumbled off at a fence — but was 
no worse for the fall, except a stiff shoulder; his sisters were full of 
commiseration at his misfortune; which ‘pity, by the by, he did not 
half like! wet pt 

The whole party now returned to the Hall at-a foot’s pace. The 
only difference at table, between this‘day and the'last, was an in- 
creased cordiality towards Lonsdale, whose company was acceptable 
to all present, and who was insensibly Lager eneral favourite, 
even down to Jenkins, the butler, who told: . Lily, the lady’s 
maid, that he thought “ that Mr. Lonsdale a very correct young gen- 
tleman!” ‘The party broke up an hour earlier than usual, as it was 
Saturday night ; and thus closed the second day of Lonsdale’s visit to 
Greystone Hall. There seemed to him much to be admired in the 
freedom and affection which extended over this amiable family, and the 
entire absence of effort, either in entertaining a guest, or in attempting 
a or There was, in fact, little to remark bétween the habits of 
the Somervilles and those of the first nobility of the land. Things 
with the nobility are "merely on rather ‘a larger scale; there is no 
essential difference. in their pursuits or amusements. — | 

The following morning brought with it the solemn sound of 
sabbath bells. ‘There seemed’ to bean additional charm, at least 
in the eyes of Lonsdale, thrown over wood and valley, hill and 
plain. His pleasure, however; was somewhat disturbed by the 
receipt of a letter, with the word “immediate” upon the: cover. 
This was handed to him rata — Jenkins very properly thinking 
it might be in a hurry! e letter related to professional busi- 
ness, and required his personal attendance on Monday morning in 
London. He thought it better to keep’ his engagement at’ the 
Manse, and take the night mail-train to town. - Having come to 
this determination, he explained matters to his kind host and hostess, 
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knowledged’ his bow: the whole party filed ‘into church together. 
Lonsdale found himself alone in the Vicar’s pew — for Laura had gone 
into the organ-loft. The church rapidly filled with decent wor- 
shippers, from the villages and farm-houses scattered around the 
oJ was a plain ancient building, with scarcely any monumental 
tablets but those of the Somervilles, and a few stained-glass win- 
dows, of no great beauty. The squire’s pew soon filled. It was 
a y sight. ‘The conduct and behaviour of Somerville and: his 
was all that the Vicar himself could desire. 

The reverend man, followed by his homely clerk, now ascended the 
reading-desk ; and after a short: pause, in which his venerable face was 
puried in his hands and snow-white surplice, the full-toned organ 
proke the stillness of the church, and every member of the congrega- 
tion rose simultaneously, and joined in the heavenly melody of the 
morning hymn! The shrill treble of the Sunday-scholars, led by 
the clear tones of Laura’s voice, mingled in the deep bass of the 
organ and the manly strains of the “forefathers of the hamlet” of 
Greystone. Lonsdale could not but rejoice that he had early 
learned and loved the mode of worship which the Church of Eng- 
land has appointed in our land. Soon came that admirable form 
of confession on bended knees, the reading of the psalms, and les- 
sons appointed for the day, intermingled with those magnificent 
chaunts which raise the soul in one gush to heaven; — followed 
by that admirable Litany, which seems appropriate to every state 
and condition in life. ‘Then came another thrilling hymn, — then 
the reading of the commandments, epistles, and gospels, and, lastly, 
the earnest address of the Vicar from the pulpit. Lonsdale was able 
to join, in heart, with all this appointed service, and felt himself more 
than ever attached to its founders and upholders; believing it to be, 
under God, the means most conducive to that devotional exercise, 
which must spring from the heart alone to be acceptable to the great 
Father of spirits. He met Laura at the church-door, after the sermon 
was over: she seemed rather flushed with her exertions in the 
choir, but said she was not overdone. She pointed out her mother’s 
grave, as they passed through the churchyard to the Manse. It was 
4 touching moment to both: Lonsdale remembered Mrs. Stapleton, 
who had treated him with great kindness when a boy. They soon sat 
down to a frugal repast, constituted principally of cold meats and 
fruit pies, — all which had a peculiar relish to Lonsdale, who appre- 
ciated the motive which induced these excellent people to save their 
servants from all the trouble they could on Sundays, by eating a cold 
dinner, instead of a hot one, which once a week, at least, is no hard- 
ship, and permits the kitchen domestics to attend a place of worship, 
if they are so disposed. The afternoon service speedily succeeded 
this homely meal; and brought with it the same refreshment to the 
mind of Lonsdale, which the more lengthy one of the morning had 
previously done. This being ended, he found Mr. Stapleton entirely 
at leisure, and he entered into that intimate conversation with him, 
which a young man may feel himself warranted in doing with a pastor 
of high standing and character; and delighted was that pious man to 
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find that “the good seed” had already taken root in the heart of 
Lonsdale, and was likely to bring forth therein much fruit to the glory 
of God. Tea being over, there was a pleasing time for mutual con- 
verse between Laura and Lonsdale, who now thoroughly appreciated 
her worth as well as her beauty. He felt that much of the happiness 
of his future life might possibly be interwoven with their common 
destiny ; and though prudence prevented his committing himself on 
such a short acquaintance, he left the Manse with a firm determina- 
tion not only to ponder over any future proposals he might be disposed 
to make, but also to weigh the chances of success, should such proposals 
be made on his part. He bid adieu, for the present, to his kind 
friend the Vicar, with many thanks; and much of the night-journey 
was spent in thinking over his brief but agreeable visit to Greystone, 
— leaving an impression that the wealthy and the noble are frequently 
instruments of great national good in our country, and are the stew- 
ards and almoners of God’s bounty to thousands of the humbler 
classes throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
ALPHA. 
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Ix our last number we made our readers acquainted with a work, 
by the Rev. Mr. Hewlett, intituled “‘ Dunster Castle ;” in our present 
number we propose to introduce to their notice two other works of a 
similar character, and relating to the same period of time. The first 


is:—.- 































Arrah Neil ; or Times of Old. By G. P. R. James, Esq. In Three 
Volumes. Published by Smith, Elder, & Co., 65. Cornhill. 


Mr. James’s reputation is so well established, that it is necessary 
to do no more than to announce the publication of a work from his 
pen to ensure its general perusal, and the cordial thanks of the public 
for the favour which he has conferred on them by taking the trouble 
(not that it is any trouble to him), to write another novel; and we 
should have confined our notice of the present work to the above ob- 
servation of it, were not that some passages in “‘ Arrah Neil” present 
a similarity to another work, which shows how likely different authors 
are to fall into the same style of relation, and almost the same ex- 
pressions, when writing on the same subject. 


The other work to which we refer is intituled 


The Levite, or Scenes Two Hundred Years Ago. By EtizaBetTu 
i eo: In Three Volumes. Published by John Ollivier, 59. 
4 all Mall. \ 


It is remarkable that each of the three novels begins with the 
same date. \ 

“Dunster Castle” begins : — 

“About six o’clock in the morning of a brilliant May-day, 200 
i eo 

“Arrah Neil” begins :— 

“ About two centuries ago,” &c. 

And “The Levite” commences thus : — 

“Tn an old-fashioned chamber, in an odd-fashioned house, in one of 
the most retired suburbs of Amsterdam, sat an old man, on the after- 
noon of a day in May, in the year 1642,” &c. ' 

Tt may be observed that each begins also in the month of May. 
The battle of Edgehill is also introduced into the narrative of each ; 
in “Dunster Castle,” by a brief allusion only, thus :— 


“But the ight, sir, what says the king of that?” said the same officer who 
en re. 


had 

y that he has been so successful in its commencement that he en- 
tertains no doubt of a decisive victory. He refers me for further parti- 
ailars to our guest, here, Captain Hurimonceau.” 
JANUARY, 1846. — no. 1, vor. v. F 
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“ And I will willingly supply them, though in truth I can only tell you 
that the royal guards, ie 4 haw to na in the foremost ranks, and 
the cavalry under the princes Maurice and Rupert, made such short work 
of their part of the affair, that the enemy, although they greatly exceeded 
them in numbers and were well-provendered, fied before them like a herd of 
deer from before the h hounds whom our poor fellows closely re- 
sembled, seeing, as I have already hinted, that we were all of us nearl half- 
starved. My own regiment having but little or nought to do, his Majesty 
was pleased to select me to bear these tidings hither, and I doubt not but 
that other messengers will speedily arrive,,who will be able to furnish you 
with all the particulars of what 1 cannot doubt will prove a decisive vic- 
tory.” 

@ Several uestions were put to him by the officers assembled; but, more 
than that he hi had seen the enemy flying and being pursued on one 
of the wings by Prince Rupert and the pen ti, he could not say.” 


In “ Arrah Neil” thus :— 


“The morning of Sunday, the 21st of October, broke dull and cold; the 
grey clouds swept hurriedly over the sky, like charging squadrons, and the 
wind whistled through the branches of a solitary clump of old beeches, which 
marked the highest point of the sharp rise called Edge-hill. From the brow 
might be seen a wide open slope, extending down nearly to the little town 
of Keinton or Kineton, with some flat meadows at the bottom, having a 
number of hedges and enclosures on the left as one looked from the hill. 
On the other side all was at that time and the fair undulations of 
Warwickshire might be seen beyond, with the brown woods clothed in a 
light mist. It was a peaceful and pleasant scene in the gray morning, not- 
withstanding the coldness and dulness of the day; and very soon after dawn 
the pale blue smoke began to rise from the early chimneys of the little town, 
rising slow till it was caught by the wind from the hill, and then hurrying 
away with a few light rolls, and losing itself in air. : 

“ Shortly after a.drum was heard to beat below, and then came the blast 
of the trumpet; and soon troops might be descried forming slowly and quietly 
in the plain, as if about to commence a safe and easy march, Horse and 
foot took their places in long line, and here and there officers and camp- 
followers were seen walking carelessly about, while at other spots some more 
rigid disciplinarians might be observed putting their men into better order, 
and galloping hither and thither in all the bustle of command. 

“Suddenly, however, some confusion was observed in one of the plain, 
where a group of gentlemen on horseback had been visible for some time, 
and two persons detached themselves from the rest, and rode up at full 
——— the brow of the hill, towards which all eyes were now turned. 

saw they there which caused such apparent ise? It was a small 

a of horse, not more than twenty in number, which had just moved up 
vthe other side, aud now halted, gazing into the valley. There were 
scarfs, and plumes, and glittering arms amongst them, betokening no peaceful 
; moment's pause, a , Mounted on a gray 

; put his instr is li loud blast. ._The next 


group in front were 
filing off to ; the cavalry 
to form line in the eentre; and 

; Ina were discovered moving 
quite across the valley, while from time to time a horseman 
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dashed away from it, and seemed to convey orders to this or that regiment 
in different parts of the field. 

« Essex was now first aware of the presence of an enemy, and easily divined 
that he could march no further without fighting; but it is more with those 
above that we have to do. Soon after the small body of cavaliers on the 
hill had been discovered by the Roundhead army, up came at headlong 

followed by some eight or ten gentlemen, who could hardly keep pace 
with him, a fiery-looking youth, with his beaver up, and his eye lightening 
with eager impetuosity. He seemed barely one-and-twenty fone of age; 
put there was on his brow the look of habitual command; and in the quick 
roll of his eye over the Parliamentary army, the sudden pause it made here 
and there, and then its rapid turn towards another point, one might see how 
closely he scanned the forces of the enemy—how keenly he observed all 
that seemed worthy of attention. 

“‘ They see us, your Highness,’ said one of the gentlemen who had 
arrived ‘before him. ‘ They were actually commencing their march when 
we appeared.’ 

we ey would not have marched far, my lord,’ replied Prince Rupert: 
‘ but "tis as well as it is. There are more of them than I thought; but we 
must make valour supply numbers. I had heard that they had left two 
regiments behind at Stratford.’ 

“* There are, sir, two of infantry and one of cavalry,’ replied Lord Walton; 
* but a seems to me the best of all reasons for giving battle as soon as 

ible.’ 

“* The very best,” answered the Prince, with a smile. ‘ Victory is more 
needful to us than food, and of that we have had no great plenty. But, by 
my life, there is not a regiment of foot within sight. The foot are sad en- 
eumbrances.. Would that these times were like the days of old, when every 
gentleman fought on horseback. We are fallen upon vulgar days.’ 

“*T see the head of a regiment amongst those distant hedges,’ said the 
Earl of Beverley; ‘ but our quarters were very much scattered last night.’ 

“« And some noble persons had fair young wives to visit, my good lord,’ 
replied the Prince, bowing his head, with a smile. 

_ “* True,’ rejoined the Earl; ‘ but yet your Highness sees they are not 
the last in the field, as how should they be, when they have such treasures 
to defend—such eyes for witnesses.’ : 

“ The reply suited the Prince well; and after some more gay conversation 
he dismounted from his horse, and seated himself under one of the beech 
trees, watching attentively every movement of the enemy, and from time to 
time pointing out to those around. him the measures taken by Lord Essex 
for defence. eran eaenners:iervauh dai 

“© See!” he said, ‘he is filling those hedges with musketeers. Aston and 
his s must clear them. I will not break my teeth upon such stones. 
He is ing a powerful reserve there, I suppose, under Ramsay or the 
Earl of Bedford, and he has got all his foot in the centre. Who is that on 
their left, I wonder? Well, I shall soon know, for I trust it will not be long 
before I see him closer. Would to Heaven these tardy foot would come! 
We are Mn tage full time for every arrangement he could desire, and you 
he be'sure he will not stir from amongst those hedges till we dislodge 


_ “But the impatient Prince had long to wait, for ten o'clock was near at 
nd ere the first regiment of royal artillery was on the ground. From that 
time, indeed, every quarter of an hour brought up some fresh body; but 
a the men had marched far, and needed some refreshment. All that 
ae be given them was a brief space of repose and some cold water, for 
visions were not to be obtained. The soldiery, however, were full of 
rdour, and many a ety jest and gibe passed amongst those who were never 
to quit that plain. 
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“ And I will willingly supply them, though in truth I can only tell you 
that the royal > Shee Golan to be'placed in the foremost ranks, and 
the cavalry under the princes Maurice and Rupert, made such short work 
of their part of the affair, that the enemy, although they greatly exceeded 
them in numbers and were well-provendered, fled before them like a herd of 
deer from before the h hounds whom our poor fellows closely re- 
sembled, seeing, as I have y hinted, that we were all of us near! half- 
starved. My own regiment having but little or nought to do, his Majesty 
was pleased to select me to bear these tidings hither, and I doubt not but 
that other messengers will speedily arrive,;who will be able to furnish you 
with all the particulars of what I cannot doubt will prove a decisive vic- 
tory.” 

® Several uestions were put to him by the officers assembled; but, more 
than that he hi had seen the enemy fl ng, and being pursued on one 
of the wings by Prince Rupert and the cantly he could not say.” 


In “ Arrah Neil” thus: — 


“The morning of Sunday, the 21st of October, broke dull and cold; the 
grey clouds swept hurriedly over the sky, like charging squadrons, and the 
wind whistled through the branches of a solitary clump of old beeches, which 
marked the highest point of the sharp rise called Edge-hill. From the brow 
might be seen a wide open slope, extending down nearly to the little town 
of Keinton or Kineton, with some flat meadows at the bottom, having a 
number of hedges and enclosures on the left as one looked from the hill. 
On the other side all was at that time open, and the fair undulations of 
ae en a might be seen —— with the er woods clothed in a 
ight mist. It was a peaceful pleasant scene in the morning, not- 
sacs the coldness and dulness of the day; and saa sire after dawn 
the pale blue smoke began to rise from the early chimneys of the little town, 
rising slow till it was caught by the wind from the hill, and then hurrying 
away with a few light rolls, and losing itself in air. . 
ae after . drum was sie Pe rd and then came the oh 
of the trumpet; and soon troops might ied forming slowly and quiet 
in the plain, as if about to commence a safe and easy acon Horse = 
foot took their places in long line, and here and there officers and camp- 
followers were seen walking carelessly about, while at other spots some more 
rigid disciplinarians might be observed putting their men into better order, 
and galloping hither and thither in all the bustle of command. 

“* Suddenly, however, some confusion was observed in one of the plain, 
where a group of gentlemen on horseback had been visible for some time, 
and two persons detached themselves from the rest, and rode up at full 

towards the brow of the hill, towards which all eyes were now turned. 

saw they there which caused such apparent ise? It was a small 

—— of horse, not more than twenty in number, which had just moved up 

the other side, and now halted, gazing into the valley. There were 

scarfs; and plumes, and glittering arms amongst them, betokening no peaceful 

occupation ; and, after a moment's pause, a trumpeter, mounted on a gray 

horse; put his instrument to his lips, and blew a long, loud blast. The next 

moment fresh heads above the hedge, and troop after troop rode 
oe 8] siti the summit. 

below in'a moment; activity and temporary 

i i d been before observable. 

in front were 
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dashed away from it, and seemed to convey orders to this or that regiment 
in different parts of the field. 

« Essex was now first aware of the presence of an enemy, and easily divined 
that he could march no further without fighting; but it is more with those 
above that we have to do. Soon after the small body of cavaliers on the 
hill had been discovered by the Roundhead army, up came at headlong 
speed, followed by some eight or ten gentlemen, who could hardly keep pace 
with him, a fiery-looking a with his beaver up, and his eye lightening 
with eager impetuosity. He seemed barely one-and-twenty years of age; 
put there was on his brow the look of habitual command; and in the quick 
roll of his eye over the Parliamentary army, the sudden pause it made here 
and there, and then its rapid turn towards another point, one might see how 
closely he scanned the forces of the enemy—how keenly he observed all 
that seemed worthy of attention. 

“‘ They see us, your Highness,’ said one of the gentlemen who had 
arrived ‘before him. ‘ They were actually commencing their march when 
we appeared.’ 

we ey would not have marched far, my lord,’ replied Prince Rupert: 
‘ but "tis as well as it is. There are more of them than I thought; but we 
must make valour supply numbers. I had heard that they had left two 
regiments behind at Stratford.’ 

“* There are, sir, two of infantry and one of cavalry,’ replied Lord Walton; 
‘ ane seems to me the best of all reasons for giving battle as soon as 

e.” 

“* The very best,” answered the Prince, with a smile. ‘ Victory is more 
needful to us than food, and of that we have had no great plenty. But, by 
my life, there is not a regiment of foot within sight. The foot are sad en- 
cumbrances. Would that these times were like the days of old, when every 
gentleman fought on horseback. We are fallen upon vulgar days.’ 

“*T see the head of a regiment amongst those distant hedges,’ said the 
Earl of Beverley; ‘but our quarters were very much scattered last night.’ 

“* And some noble persons had fair young wives to visit, my good lord,’ 
replied the Prince, bowing his head, with a smile. 

'_ ** True,’ rejoined the Earl; ‘ but yet your Highness sees they are not 
the last in the field, as how should they be, when they have such treasures 
to defend—-such eyes for witnesses.’ 

“ The reply suited the Prince well; and after some more gay conversation 
he dismounted from his horse, and seated himself under one of the beech 
trees, watching attentively every movement of the enemy, and from time to 
time pointing out to those around. him the measures taken by Lord Essex 
for defence. | a porte em aY 

“* See!’ he said, ‘ he is filling those hedges with musketeers. Aston and 
his di ns must clear them. I will not break my teeth upon such stones. 
He is forming a powerful reserve there, I suppose, under Ramsay or the 
Earl of Bedford, and he has got all his foot in the centre. Who is that on 
their left, I wonder? Well, I shall soon know, for I trust it will not be long 
before I see him closer. Would to Heaven these tardy foot would come! 
We are giving him full time for every arrangement he could desire, and you 

_— sure he will not stir from amongst those hedges till we dislodge 


_ “ But the impatient Prince had long to wait, for ten o'clock was near at 
nd ere the first regiment of royal artillery was on the ground. From that 
_ time, indeed, every quarter of an hour brought up some fresh body; but 
_ €ven then the men had marched far, and needed some refreshment. All that 
mild be given them was a brief space of repose and some cold water, for 
provisions were not to be obtained. The soldiery, however, were full of 
‘dour, and many a Bay jest and gibe passed amongst those who were never 
to quit that plain. 
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“ Amongst other events that have been noticed by historians, is the fact 
that the King’s guard, composed entirely of gentlemen-volunteers, having 
heard, as they followed the monarch, some light scoffs at. their peculiar post 
near his person, besought him to dispense with their close attendance that 
day, and obtained permission to charge with the cavalry of Prince Rupert 
on the right. On the left a smaller body of horse, commanded by Com- 
missary-General Wilmot, and a regiment of dragoons, under Sir Arthur 
Aston, had the task of assailing the right of the parliamentary army, pro- 
tected as it was by enclosures lined with musketeers; and to this service the 
small corps of the Earl of Beverley was also assigned. Lord Walton fought 
upon the right under the Prince, and but one regiment of cavalry, led by 
Sir John Byron, was kept back as a reserve. 

“ One o'clock had passed, when, at length, after a short consultation with 
the Earl of Lindsay, the King commanded his forces to march slowly down 
the hill towards Kineton. The distance was considerable; and before the 
ground was reached on which it was thought advisable to begin the battle, 
the day had so far advanced that some old and experienced officers suggested 
a delay till the following morning. But sufficient arguments were. not 
wanting to show that Essex must gain, and his sovereign lose, by such a 
course. The troops, too, were eager to engage; and a very general belief 
[apie that few of the parliamentary regiments would really be brought to 

ght against their King. In the confusion of all accounts, it is hardly to be 
discovered how the battle really commenced, but certain it is that Prince 
Rupert burst into fury at the very thought of delay, and that his force of 
cavalry first commenced the fight, by charging the left of the enemy. ~ As 
he was waiting to give the word, with all his blood on fire at the thought of 
the approaching strife, he remarked Lord Walton twice turn round and 
gaze towards the hill in the rear, and he asked in a sharp tone, ‘ What look 
you for, my lord? Soldiers ever should look forward.’ 

* Charles Walton’s brow became‘as dark as night, and it cost him a moment’s 
ones ere he could a with calmness, — 

“ | looked, sir, for one I thought I saw upon the hill as we moved down; 
and as to the rest, Rupert of Bavaria has never been more forward on the 
field, nor ever will be, than Charles Walton. But. there is other matter to 
attend to now. See you that regiment of horse advancing to the charge?” 

“ ‘Phe Prince looked round, and beheld a considerable body of the enemy 
coming on at a quick pace, pistol in hand. He raised his sword above his 
head, about to s the word; but, at that moment, the opposite party 
discharged their shot into the ground, and galloping on wheeled their horses 
in line with the cavaliers. A buzz ran through the ranks of ‘ Fortescue, 
Fortescue’— ‘ He was forced to join the Roundheads’—‘ Many. more are 
in the like case,’ and at. the same moment the cry of ‘ Charge!’ was heard, 
and, hurled like a thunderbolt against the mass of the enemy’s cavalry on 
the left, with the Prince at their head, the gallant force of cavaliers rushed 
on. A fire, innocuous from the terror and confusion with which it was 
directed, was opened upon their advancing line; but ere swords crossed, the 

. parliamentary ca of the left wing, with the exception of one small body, 
turned the rein and fled. The cavaliers thund on the flank and rear ; 
men and horses rolled over together, and foremost in the fight, wherever a 
show of resistance was made, was the a of a day. 

_“ ‘Lightning and devils!” cried Captain Barecolt, who followed had upon 
his steps,—‘see- what love will make a man do. He has distanced the 
Prince by six horse-lengths, and he will have that standard in a minute. 
TGs eens oer 

on rushed, and pursued, along the plain, over the hill ; 
down went steal jack, ana buff-coat, and iron morion. iene turned at the 
last to strike’ one stroke for life, but still the fiery spur of Rupert and of 
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Walton were behind them, and Edgehill field was far away, when the 
Prince himself cried, — 

“Halt! Sound to the standard! Stay, Walton, stay! you have out- 
stripped me indeed.’ 

« Lord Walton drew his rein; but he raised not his visor*, for he felt that 
he was pale. 

“¢ Methinks we are too far from the field, your Highness,’ he replied. ‘I 
will ride back with speed, for my men have followed close behind me, while 

ou rally the rest and bring them up. I fear some mischance, for the King 
is without guards.’ 

‘«% Go, go!’ said the Prince, instantly perceiving the error that had been 
committed. —‘ I will come after with all speed. Sound trumpet! Sound 
to the standard!’ 

“*¢ Call them back, Barecolt, and follow,’ exclaimed Lord Walton. ‘ Old 
Randal is as mad as any of us. Bring him back quick. I fear we have 
spoiled the best day’s deeds England has seen for long;’ and gathering 
together what men he could, he spurred headlong back towards the field. 
Captain Barecolt followed on his steps, and he thought he saw the young 
lord waver somewhat in the saddle; a stream of blood, too, was trickling 
down his scarf from his right shoulder, and spurring on his horse to Charles 
Walton’s side, he said, ‘ You are wounded, sir; you are badly wounded! 
Let me lead you to 

But at that moment the field of battle came again before their eyes, and 
Lord Walton exclaimed, — ) 

“¢ Ts this a time to talk of wounds? — Look there!’ 

“ The aspect of the scene had indeed greatly changed from what it had 
been some half an hour before, when Wilmot and Aston on the left, and 
Rupert on the right, were driving the Roundhead cavalry before them. 
Firm in his position stood the Earl of Essex with his foot. His reserve of 
horse had come down, and were charging the royal infantry. The right 
wing, the left, and the reserve of Charles’s horse were far away, pursuing the 
“ying foe; and the monarch himself, with his two sons, only guarded by a 

force of mounted cavaliers, who had been too wise and loyal to follow 
the rash example set them by the Prince, appeared nearly surrounded by the 
parliamentary cavalry under Sir William Balfour. 

“ As Lord Walton reappeared upon the field, the royal standard wavered 
and fell, and in the midst of the fierce fire that rolled along the front of the 
enemy's line, he charged upon the flank of Balfour's horse to rescue his 
sovereign from the peril he was in. As they galloped up, however, the 
standard rose again, and Essex’s reserve began teats to retire upon the 
infantry; but still the young nobléman urged on his little troop upon the 
retreating force; some fifty gentlemen detached themselves from the small 
body that surrounded the monarch, and charging in front and cutting their 
way clear through, Charles Walton and Francis of Beverley met in the 
midst of the melée. 

“* How goes it, Charles?’ said the Earl, with a glad voice. ‘If the 
Prince would but return, we would have a glorious victory!’ , 
_“*He is coming quick,’ replied Lord Walton. ‘ Rally your force with 
mine, Beverley, for one more charge,’ and in another minute they were 
again in the midst of the retreating rebels. 

_ “ At the same moment, in sad confusion and disarray, came back Prince 

"8 cavaliers; but discipline and order were lost amongst them. Of- 

were without men, and men without officers. Some few joined the 
troops of Lord Beverley and Lord Walton. 


_* We do not always remember that in the reign of Charles I. the cavalry were 
in general defended by casques with moveable visors. The dragoons, indeed, had 
usually an open helmet. | 
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“ But night was falling. Sir William Balfour led his horse in between the 
regiments of infantry steadily and skilfully, then turned to face the enemy ; 
and the Earl, finding that nothing could be effected without a larger force, 
retreated, and galloped up to Prince Rupert, who now stood near the King, 
to urge one decisive charge upon the centre of the parliamentary line. The 
Prince received him coldly, however, perhaps from a consciousness that he 
himself had done amiss, and some one suggested that the King should leave 
the field, pay out how firmly Lord Essex kept his ground. - 

“* For shame! for shame!’ cried the Earl; ‘the victory might still be 
ours; but certainly it is not his; and as long as his Majesty remains, it 
cannot be so. The greater part of our foot is unbroken; our horse is vic- 
torious, and whoever quits the field, I will remain upon it, dead or alive.’ 

“¢ And I too, most certainly, my lord, said Charles. ‘I will never do so 
unkingly an act as to forsake them who have forsaken all to serve me. 
There is no look of victory on my Lord of Essex’s side. We keep the field. 
Let them advance to attack us if they dare. Take measures to withdraw 
those cannon from that little mound; restore what order may be, for night 
is falling fast; and set a sure guard that we be not surprised.’ 

“ For some time the discharge of musketry, which was still going on, con- 
tinued upon both sides; but gradually, as the darkness increased, it slackened, 
revived, slackened again, fell into dropping shots, and then fires began to 
appear along the line of either army, while all the confusion and disarray 
which ever succeeds a drawn battle, where the combatants are only parted 
by the night, took place on either part. Hours were spent in giving some 
sort of order to the Royalist forces ; officers sought their men, solitien booked 


for their officers, rumours of every kind were spread, and many accidents 
and misadventures happened, which cannot here be told.” 


In “ The Levite,” the battle is thus referred to : — 


“ The King was much shocked by this recital, and having despatched a 
Salieeta Rupert’s camp to bring back Josiah Abrahems, he com- 


messe 
sander’ that Caleb should be tak of, assuring the old Jew that in the 
event of Leah being fi ould bestow a liberal reward upon him. 

“ The attention was immediately afterwards directed to his own 


affairs, and a midnight council having been called, it was determined to 

pause, and offer their pursuers battle. The next morning saw the royal 

army in array on the summit of the hills, quietly awaiting the onset. e 

of the conflict, the impatience of the brave cavaliers, the gallant 

ing of their monarch, who called himself at once their King, their Cap- 

tain, and their Cause, as he rode from rank to rank, encouraging and com- 

pleas his troops, are recorded in the page of history.% There was not a 

among those assembled thousands that did not bound with loyalty and 
affection to their noble Prince. 

“ It was about two o'clock when the King, unable to keep his impatient 

iers i . | for the onset ; and as the sound of the can- 

oyal boomed over the hills and the green valley 

long shout rent the air, breathing defiance to the rebel 

oop ee eae ieee me one 

t is the general opinion that such result was owing to the 

rince Rur ati tered Mia thed 06 plaindee' the + of 

have been ape ( e ee the 

or taken prisoners. ong a the gallant Earl of 

i id son, Lord ok! the rattan ran taken de- 

tt e that night received, thanks to Lord 

e). The shades of night had fallen 

sides were being removed as 
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uickly as possible; but the dead must for the time remain where they 


“ The battle of Edge Hill was over!” 


We now come to those passages in “ Arrah Neil” and the “The 
Levite,” which we mentioned as bearing so close a resemblance to 
each other. In both works much is made to turn on the occupation 
of Hull by Sir John Hotham, and on the refusal of that parliament- 

officer to admit the King within its walls. 

The following is extracted from page 23. vol. ii. of “ Arrah 
Neil :”— 

¢ Nobody, but another poor French lubber, lying upon the floor, as sick 
as a cat,’ answered the sailor. ‘I shook him by the shoulder, and told him 
to come up, but I believe he would let me throw him overboard sooner than 


budge.’ ” 
And the following from “The Levite : ”— 


“ Indeed, Batten’s rage was again excited, by finding only one gentleman 
on board, besides a few sailors and a miserable old Frenchman, on whom the 
element and fright had taken such an effect, that being unable to speak or to 
stand, he was thrust, rudely enough, below; and bid to cease his moaning 
and howlings, or he would be tossed overboard.” 


In “ Arrah Neil” Lord Beverley is taken before Sir John Hotham 
at Hull, in the disguise of a Frenchman: —in “ The Levite” it is 
Lord Digby who is taken before Sir John under a similar disguise. 
The following is the account of the interview, as it appears in 
“ Arrah Neil,” page 82. vol. ii. :— 


“ Not long after he was gone, the Earl was summoned before the governor ; 
and with one of the trainbands on each side —for, at this time, Hull could 
boast of no other garrison—he was led from the block-house to Sir John 
Hotham’s residence. After being conducted up a wide flight of stairs, he 
was shown into the same. large room in which the examination of Barecolt 
had taken place, On the present occasion, however, to the surprise and 
somewhat to the dismay of the Earl, he found the room half filled with 
people, many of whom he knew—and for an instant forgetting how com- 
pletely he was disguised, he thought that all his scheme must now fall to the 
ground, and his immediate discovery take place. 

- cold and strange looks, however, that were turned upon him, both 
by H himself and several of the officers with whose persons the Earl 
was acquainted, soon restored his confidence, and showed him that his person 
was far better concealed than he had imagianil Never losing his presence 
of mind for a single instant, he advanced at once to Sir John Hotham, and 
made him a low bow, asking if he were the governor ? 

...*.The answer, of course, was in the affirmative, and Hotham proceeded to 
question him in French, which he spoke with tolerable fluency. With never- 
ailing readiness the Earl answered all his questions, giving a most probable 
account of himself, and stating that he had come over from France with re- 
commendations for the King, in the hope of getting some eupsrtent com- 
| as it. was expected every day at the French court that Charles would 
be obliged to have recourse to arms against his parliament. 
.“ Several of the gentlemen present, who had either been really at the 
court of France very lately, or pretended to have been so, stepped forward 
to ask a good number of questions of the prisoner, which were not very con- 
ni t for him to answer.. He continued to parry them, however, with 
great dexterity for some time; but at length, finding that this sort of cross- 
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examination could not go on much longer without leading to his detection, 
he turned suddenly to Sir John Hotham, and asked him in a low voice if the 
guard had given him the message which he had sent. “beef 

“* Yes,’ replied the governor, ‘I received the message; what is it you 
have to communicate ?’ : 

,  “** Something, sir, for your private ear,’ continued the Earl, still speaking 

' in French; ‘a matter which you will find of much importance, and which 

you will not regret to have known; but I can only discover it to you if you 
t me an interview with you alone.’ 

“¢ Faith! I must hear more about you, sir, before I can do that,” rejoined 
Hotham. ‘Come hither with me, and I will speak to you for a moment in 
the window.’ 

“Thus saying, he led the way to the further end of the room, where a 
deep bay-window looked out over the town. The distance from the rest of 
the company was considerable, and the angle of the wall insured that no dis- 
tinct sound could reach the other part of the hall; but still Lord Beverley 
determined, if possible, to obtain a greater degree of privacy, for he knew 
not what might be the effect of the sudden disclosure he was about to make 
upon the governor himself. 

“*¢Can 1 not speak with you in another room, sir?’ he asked, still using 
the French tongue. 

“* That is quite impossible,’ answered Sir John Hotham; ‘ you can say 
what you have to say here.—Speak low, and no ears but mine will hear 

ou.’ 

“The earl looked down, and then raising his eyes suddenly to the go- 
vernor’s face, he asked in English— 

“*Do you know me, Sir John Hotham ?’ 

“The governor started, and looked at him attentively for a moment or 
two, but then replied in a decided tone— 

“* No, I do not, sir. How should I?’ 

“ “© Well then,’ replied the Earl, ‘I will try whether I know Sir John 
Hotham; and whether he be the same man of honour I have always taken 
him to be. You see before you, sir, the Earl of Beverley; and you are well 
aware that the activity I have displayed in the service of the King, and the 
number of persons whom I have brought over to his interest; by showing 
them that, whatever might be the case in times past, their duty to their king 
and their country is now the same—you are aware, I say, that these causes 
have rendered the Parliament my implacable enemies ; and I do believe, that 
_in confiding, as I do this day to you, instead of keeping up the disguise that 
I have maintained hitherto, I place myself in the hands of one who is too 

much a gentleman to use that information to my disadvantage, and give me 
up to the fury of my adversaries.’ 

“The astonishment which appeared on Sir John Hotham’s face, while the 

this communication, might have attracted the attention of 
his son and the rest of the company, had not his back been fortunately 
turned towards them. He gazed earnestly on the Earl’s countenance, how- 
ever, and then recollecting his features, wondered that he had not discovered 
him at once. So transparent did the disguise seem as soon as he knew the 
3 could scarcely ade himself that the other gentlemen 
! ‘and was now only anxious to get the Earl 
out of the room as soon as possible ; for many of those curious little motives, 
which influence all human actions, made him determine in an instant to jus- 
“*Say no more, say no more, sir,’ he replied in a low tone, smoothing 
down his countenance as best he 


| | : ; ‘we cannot talk upon this subject 
now. ae re ee you will not be sorry for the trust you 


have reposed in me, will me the same man as you supposed. I will 
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see you again in private whenever I may meet with a convenient oppor- 
tunity; but in the mean time I am afraid you must content yourself with 
the poor accommodation which you have, for any change in it would beget 
suspicion, and I have shrewd and evil eyes upon me here; so I must now 
send you away at once. Here, guard, he continued, ‘take the prisoner 
back. Let him be well used, and provided with all things necessary, but at 
the same time have a strict eye upon him, and suffer no one to communicate 
with him but myself.’ 

“ Lord Beverley bowed and withdrew, and Hotham, with strong signs of 

itation still in his countenance, returned to his companions, saying — 

“ ‘That Frenchman is a shrewd fellow, and knows more of the King’s 
councils than I could have imagined ; but I must go and write a despatch to 
the Parliament, for he has told me things that they will be glad to know; 
and I trust that in a few days I shall learn more from him still.’ 

“ Thus speaking, he retired from the hali, and one of the gentlemen 


present inquired of another who was standing near— 


“¢ Did you not think that what they were saying just now in the window, 
sounded very Jike English ?’ 

« ‘Qh!’ replied Colonel Hotham, with a sneer; ‘ my father’s French has 
quite an English tone. He changes the words, it is true, but not the ac- 
cent.’ 
“ In the mean while the Earl was carried back to the block-house, and 
towards evening he received a few words, written on ascrap of paper, telling 
him that the governor would be with him about ten o’clock that night.” 


And thus in “ The Levite :”— 


“ We must now return to the presence of Sir John Hotham. Withering 
care was furrowing his brow, and unhappy thoughts disturbed his mind. 
Yet was he striving to conceal his painful reflections, and to appear a cheer- 
ful host. It was now about six in the evening, and the sake Wes spread 
with every delicacy. Not that it was a dinner, or a supper. Our fore- 
fathers did not dine at that hour, nor did they sup either— it was a species 
of nondescript banquet, and was known as the evening meal. Sir John had 
several visitors this afternoon, some by invitation, whilst others had been 
attracted thither by curiosity, and to learn the news. But whatever their 
different hopes, opinions, or intentions, it was no part of their policy to ab- 
stain from the good things of this life. Indeed, while their poor king could 
scarcely obtain a coarse dinner, these myrmidons of a rebellious parliament 
feasted to their heart’s contentment. e governor was seated at the head 
of the table: Julia was on the one hand, and Batten on the other ; by Julia 
sat Ambrose, whilst opposite and around the guests were arranged, accord- 
vr their rank, their pleasure, or their inclinations. They had been at 

about half an hour, when a lacquey delivered a small ill-written scrawl 


tothe governor. He opened it, and having read it, passed it to Batten, say- 


ing, as he did so, ‘You see it is from the Frenchman you captured in the 
prize this morning !’— then turning towards his son, (Colonel Hotham,) he 
continued, ‘ The man says he has something very particular to communicate 
to me, and begs an interview.’ 
_ “*He says,’ cried Batten, ‘a private one.’ 
“*Of course oe will not grant him a private interview,’ said 
us spoke the son—the father knew he must not dis- 


y. 
_“* We may as well, then, have him in, and let my friends all learn the 


“Rews,’ replied the governor. Orders were immediately given to that effect, 
and in a few minutes there entered a rather tall, not ill-made figure, with a 
_ Girty, care-worn, and sallow countenance : many summers had passed over 


; but his true age could not have been guessed at through the dis- 
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gusting matted locks that overhung his face. Fortunately for Julia, all eyes 
but Aers were turned upon this wretched object, or her evident embarrass- 
ment might have caused some surmise in the ever-suspicious parliamentarians 
by whom she was surrounded. Ambrose seemed to be highly delighted with 
this imen of the polite French nation; and Julia even spoke hastily to 
him ; but whatever the reproof was, it did not seem to have much effect upon 
Ambrose, who laughed outright, and comported himself so as to attract the 
observation of Colonel Hotham, who, puritan as he was, seldom allowed mirth 
to pass unreproved. Yet even this man loved the gentle dwarf, who 
now replied, ‘ Nay, be not angry, cousin, I did but ask Julia if she admired 
the foreigner. You know she sometimes talks much of the six months we 
abroad.’ 


“ ¢T pr'ythee peace, Ambrose; and let this man declare his mission,’ said 
the governor. 

“The Frenchman advanced, nace ing to 
keep himself behind the colonel, and also to afford to Batten but an im t 
view of his countenance. 

“ And now began a string of interrogatories, of whence, when, and for 
what purpose his journe been undertaken ? all of which were answered 
with readiness = the utmost plausibility. Although his English was 
terribly defective and broken, yet the account the stranger gave of himself 
created considerable wanes but when he told them that he had once 
lived as a sort of uey in the service of Ricne.iev, their interest in him 
became extreme; an n, no longer able to control his curiosity, de- 
manded if he could tell them any of that wily cardinal’s intentions ?— whether 
he was, or was not, friendly to their cause 

“ ¢ Ah!’ cried the Fren ‘the cardinal is one much great rogue; and 
he wish much to catch some good for himself!’ 

“* But,’ continued Batten, ‘did you ever hear him express an opinion 
about — about us?’ 

“ ¢ No, no, no, monsieur; no, it will no be doing good to tell; besides, I 
did take great swear, never, — no, never to tell—’ 

“* What? what? You have some secret then?’ 

“* Ah! oui—yes; but mi lor cardinal swear I am to hang on the top of 
de long pole if I should tell. Ma foi! it was no my wrong I was. Me shut 
up in a room, and the cardinal came in, and a gentleman with him ;—ma 
foi! it was m oo ene, 

“6 ia P? 

“ * Yes, gentlemen ; I myself stopped, but den I am impossible to go; and 
so they me after von long hour, pel da Gaptidal suis te beng ans but 
mi lor say, ‘ No, no, he must not hang like one English parliamentary dog ;’ 

they and then they make me promise to serve them; and 

: am to look much quick after one Mr. 
ies. But I must 
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«.¢ Cousin Hotham,’ he cried, ‘ come hither to Julia ; the silly girl imagines 
our uncle is in danger !" 

« ¢ My dearest Julia,’ said the colonel, ‘ what do you fear ?’ 

« «Qh, I know, I know, he will be murdered! Let me go, let me go! 
Uncle! uncle! hear me!’ But the a girl’s strength failed her, and 
she fell senseless into the arms of the colonel. 

“ Much consternation ensued, and little Batten, who was really interested 
for her, ae all the remedies that are usually applied in such cases. 
Meanwhile, they elicited from Ambrose that Julia had been terrified by the 
Frenchman’s appearance, and that she imagined he was employed to kill the 

or. How far her suspicions were justified, may be gathered from the 
Plowing relation concerning the private conference which took place be- 
tween Sir John and this very singular Frenchman. 

“ The governor was the first to break silence. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ that we 
are quite free from observation, disclose to me this secret, which you deem 

i t; and be brief, for I cannot tarry long with you.’ 

«Ah! Sir John,’ exclaimed the man, ‘ nobody on the wash—you sure ?’ 

“ ¢T am certain. chia, _ secure.’ . 

“ Upon hearing this, the stranger cast a deep searching glance around, 
and a hiagth fixed his eyes firml nd the countenance of the verte’ the 
latter imagined there was a different expression on the Frenchman’s face, 
but as it was now twilight, he thought it possible that the falling shadows 
might have deceived him. _ His suspicions were soon again aroused by the 
stranger taking off a ragged cap which had hitherto rather hung on than 
covered his matted hair, and placing his hand on the arm of Sir John, say- 
ing, in a firm tone, and in perfect English, ‘Do you know me, Sir John 
Hotham? I think not!’ 

wri by this change, Sir John replied, ‘ No, really, my friend, I do 
not!’ 

“© Then, Sir John,’ returned the man, ‘I think I know you! J believe 
you to be a man of honour, and one who, if he dared, would be a worthy 

or of this, his Majesty’s fortress of Hull. I am going to put you to 
the test—do not flinch from it; at once retrace your steps to the path of 
fidelity—serve your king, and save me! On my head your friends have set 
a price! and yon usurping little admiral would think himself well repaid, 
even if he had lost a ship in my pursuit, by securing the person of the de- 
nounced Dicsy !’ 

“Sir John Hotham started back, and placed his hand upon his sword. 

“ Digby merely waved his hand. ‘I am defenceless—your prisoner. I 

my sole reliance on your honour as a man—your rectitude as a 
Christian—your loyalty as a good subject. Come, come; save me from 
these wretches, and let me tell ovr king that the governor of Hull is worthy 
of a monarch’s esteem.’ 
~ © The wily courtier knew his man well. Sir John’s heart, inclining to the 

ood and noble, yielded to this attack; he secretly regretted his conduct in 
ing the gates of Hull against his unfortunate sovereign; and as Digby 
spoke, a faint hope of pardon dawned upon him. He knew that the pre- 
vation of Digby, — the clever, the persevering, the all-daring Lord Digby, 
—would be an acceptable offering, not only to the King, but to all the loyalist 
i of whom he was the darling. Yet the risk was a terrible one, sur- 
founded as he was by artful 9 If detected, dis and death would 
© inevitable; he knew, also, that it would be scarcely possible to get Lord 
Uigby out of Hull. All these thoughts passed with the rapidity of light 
mrough his mind ; but generosity prevailed, and Hotham, pressing the pri- 
oners hand with fervour, observed, ‘ If you are fortunate enough once more 
© reach York, tell the King that J am still his humble adherent. But, my 
id, you are quick of wit, and I am old, and slow of invention; furnish me 
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then with some tale wherewith I may beguile those friends who will be 
answered !’” 


There is a curiously strong resemblance also between Florence, 
the heroine of “ The Levite,” and Arrah Neil, the heroine of Mr. 
James’s novel. Both were disturbed in their mind from similar 
causes. 

Florence is thus described in “ The Levite :”— 


“The duchess had been gone about an hour, when the door of Julia’s 
apartment opened, and a form appeared, so sylph-like, that it required but 
little effort of the imagination to suppose it was a being of another world. 
Peggy heard the door open, and was going to see who the intruder was, 
when Lucille stop her. 

“ * Hist! hist! not a word — it is the Lady Florence. Never interrupt 
her — she goes and comes, or is silent, does what she pleases, and is 
never contradicted even by the King himself.’ 

“* *¢ An wha is she?’ 

“ But here Lucille only shook her head very mysteriously, and placing her 
finger upon Peggy’s lips, said, ‘ When you have lived at court as long as | 
have, (which will be two years next Christmas, and it’s July now,) you will 
have learnt never to answer or ask a question without well considering it 
first.— Hush! now, for if she hears us, she will come hither: for she is 
curious, though not mischievous.’ | 

** * Mercy on us a’! and she is maddie then! She's noo a species 0’ bogle, 


I'm — ». - 
ag ak ! hush, P !— if the duchess was to hear you, she would be 
; for she loves the lady Florence dearly.’ 

“*]T kenn’d,’ said Peggy emphatically, ‘ there waur something awfu’ aboot 
tha leddy duchess. Gude paite us, I wush we was weel out o’ a’ this.’ 

* Lucille only replied by again placing her finger on Peggy’s mouth, and 
motioning her to observe Hameo in silence. 

“Softly, as if her feet were of fairy lightness, that young creature ap- 
presen the couch on which Julia was reposing; then gently lifting the 

angings, she gazed intently upon the face of the sleeping girl. But she 
did not a to be satisfied ; for shaking her head mournfully, she mur- 
mured—‘ No! it is not the face I dream of so many weary nights, and 
which daylight never brings to me, although I love it almost as much as my 
sister's.’ 

“Here she stopped, for Julia had awakened, and was gazing upon the 
al with astonishment. On perceiving that she was observed, she 
smiled, and addressing Julia, said —‘ Do you ever dream of a face so pale 
and lovely, that nought on earth can be compared to it? Ido; but then it 
is always surrounded by smoke and flames and confusion. Did they bring 
you here as they brought me? and are you come to be a sister too? Do— 
do— and the king queen will love you so.’” 

And the heroine thus in “ Arrah Neil :” — 

“ By the side of the fountain, at the time we speak of, sat a figure which 
harmonised well with th It was that of a young girl, not yet 


er peared to be that of poverty, 
but Ene ma waving locks of Saabs | gern 
with the sun, her feet bare, as well as her 
and her apparel scanty, and in some 





She seemed, in short, a beggar, and 
by as such without notice ; but those who 


features were very beautiful, her teeth of a 
rounded and well formed, and her blue eyes 
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under their long jetty eyelashes as bright, yet soft, as ever beamed on mor- 

tal. man.. Yet there was something wanting in her- face,— an indefinable 

something, not exactly intellect, for there was often a keen and flashing light 

over the whole countenance. Neither was it rane for of that 

ere was a great deal. Neither was it steadiness, for there frequently came 

a look of deep thought, painfully deep, intense, abstracted, unsatisfied, as 

if the mind sought something within itself that it could not discover. What 

it was, it is difficult, nay, impossible, to say. Yet there was something want- 
ing, and all those who looked upon her felt that it was so.", 


At page 288. vol. i. of “ Arrah Neil,” occurs the following de- 
scription : — 


“ The poor girl was leaning on the sill of the open window, gazing up and 
down the street. Her face was clear and bright; her beautiful blue eyes 
were full of intellect and fire; the look of doubt and inward thought was 
gone; a change had come over her, complete and extraordinary. It seemed 
as if she had awakened from a dream. 

“When the landlady entered, Arrah immediately turned from the win- 
dow, and advanced towards her. Then laying her hand upon her arm, she 
gazed in her face for a moment so intently that the poor woman began to be 


“J am sure I recollect you,’ said Arrah Neil. ‘ Have you not been here 

long ?’ 
cs For twenty years,’ replied the hostess ; ‘ and for five and twenty. before 
that in the house next door, from which I married into this.’ 

“¢ And don’t you recollect me?’ asked Arrah Neil. 

“¢No,’ replied the landlady, ‘I do not ; though I think I have seen some 
one very like you before — but then it was a taller lady — much taller.’ 

*“¢ So she was,’ cried Arrah Neil. ‘* What was her name ?’ 

“* Nay, I can’t tell, if you can’t,’ replied the landlady. 

“*T know what [ called her, but I know nothing more,’ answered Arrah 
Neil. ‘I called her mother —and perhaps she was my mother. I called 
her mother as I lay in that bed, with my head aching, my eyes burning, and 
my lips parched ; and then I fell into a long deep sleep, from which I woke, 
forgetting all that went before ; and she was gone!’ 

“¢* Ay!’ cried the landlady ; ‘and are you that poor little thing?’ and 
she gazed upon her for a moment with a look of sad, deep interest. The 
next instant she cast her arms round her, and kissed her tenderly. ‘ Ah, 
poor child!” she said at length, with tears in her eyes, ‘ those were sad 
times — sad times indeed! “I'was when the fever was raging in the country. 
Sad work in such days for those who lodge strangers! It cost me my one 
one. A man came and slept in that bed: he looked ill when he came, and 
worse when he went. Then came a lady and a child, and an old man, their 
servant, and the house was full, all but this room and another; and ere they 
had been here long, my own dear child was taken with the fever. She was 
ae your own age, perhaps a year older ; and I told the lady over-night, so 

said she would go on the morrow, for she was afraid for her darling. 
But before the. morning came, you too were shaking like a willow in the 
wind, and then came on the burning fit, and the third day you began to 
fe, and knew no one. The fifth day my poor girl died, and for a whole 
day I did not see you—I saw nothing but my dead child. On the next, 
however, they came to tell me the lady had fallen ill, and I came to watch 
you, for it seemed to me as if there was something between you and my 
poor Lucy —I knew not what — you had been sisters in sickness, and I 





ou might be sisters in the grave. I cannot help crying when I 


think of those were terrible days!’ And the poor woman wiped 
| «Mer. eyes. , 
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- “But my mother,’ cried Arrah Neil —‘ my mother ?’ 

“*Some day I will show you where she lies,’ answered the hostess; and 
Arrah wept bitterly, for a hope was crushed out to its last spark. 

“*She got worse and worse,’ continued the landlady ; ‘ and she too lost 
her senses, but just as you were slowly getting a little better, she suddenly 
regained her mind; and I was so glad, for I thought she would recover too ; 
but the first words she spoke were to ask after you So told her you were 
much better; and all she said was, ‘I should wish to see her once more 
before I die, if it may be done without harming her ;’ and then I knew that 
she was going. I and the old‘ servant carried you, — as you were, and 
laid you on her bed, and she kissed you, and prayed: to bless and keep 

ou; but you were weak and dozy, and’ she would not have -you wakened, 
but made us take you back; and then she spoke long with the old man in a 
whisper ; but all I heard was, ‘ You promise, Neil — you promise on ang 
salvation.’ He did promise—though I did not know what it was. en 
she said, ‘ Recollect, you must never tell her, unless it be recovered.’ Re- 
covered or reversed, she said, I remember not well which, but from that 
moment she said nothing more, but to ask for some water, and so she went 
on till the next morning, just as day was dawning, and then she departed.’ 

A short space passed in silent tears on the part of Arrah Neil, while the 
good woman who told the tale remained gazing forth from the window ; but 
at length she continued, ‘ Before you could run across the floor again, my 
husband died; but with him it was very quick. He was but three days 
between health and death ; and when I had a little recovered, I used foolishly 
to wish that you could stay with me, and be like my poor Lucy ; but you 
were a lady, and I was a poor woman, so that could not be; and in about 
six weeks the old man paid all that was owing, and took oo Ore, It is 
strange to think that you should be the same pretty child that lay there sick 
near ten years ago.’ | 

“*Tt is as strange to me as to you,’ said Arrah Neil; ‘for, as I tell you, 
I seemed to fall into a deep sleep, and for a time I forgot all; but since then 
all the things which occurred before that time have troubled me sadly. It 
seemed as if I had had a dream, and I recollect a castle on a hill, and riding 
with a tall gentleman, who was on a great black horse, while I had a tiny 
thing, milk white; and I remember many servants and maids —oh! and 
many things I have never seen since; but I could not tell whether it was 
real or 4 mere fancy, till I came into this town, and I saw the street which 
I used to look at from the window, and the sign of the house that I used to 
watch as it swung to and fro in the wind. Then I was sure it was real ; 
and your face, too, brought a thousand things back tome; and when I saw 
the room where I had I felt inclined to weep, I knew not why. — 
Well, well may I weep !’” : 


And in “ The Levite,” circumstances relating to Florence, are 
thus described :— | : 


PR ny the duchess took her seat by the sidé of Julia’s couch, and 
us began:—— | 

“Tt was: ‘sixteen years ago, that my mother was walking with me 

(then a girl but eight years old) in the gardens of our house in the Strand, 

when, as I was running round a path between two es, T was startled 

the appearance of an ill-favoured woman, 1 sprung up and 

: wAlainnedy-I-called loaily for ‘my motl 5 wat ‘By ity 

vent) Stadion 
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the woman, ‘another claimant to the protection of the 
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be done? If I take the child back again, it will be murdered! Do you 
ish that ?’ 

a May Heaven,’ cried my mother, ‘have mercy upon you, and forgive 

you for such a thought! Did the duke expect your coming?’ 

“«*He!— Ah, ah, ah! — What would he say if he knew I had told you 
this much ?’ 

«* Ts this, demanded my mother, ‘a child of my husband’s ?’ 

“The woman nodded. 

«¢ Where is its mother ?’ 

“¢ In Heaven, I hope — and believe ! — she died last night — Jast night!’ 
And the woman covered her face and shuddered. 

“¢ Was her death a gentle one ?’ tremblingly asked my mother. 

“ The woman raised her head, and looked firmly at the questioner. 

“Julia, I was but a child then, — scenes of pleasure and of pain, of 
wisiety almost too agonising to be borne, have passed by me since then, — 
but all these have not banished from my mind the feeling of horror that 
thrilled through my childish heart, as, clinging still closer to my mother, I 
beheld that woman’s face. It bore the impress of a demon — while with 
white and quivering lips she almost shrieked out this reply — 

“*Gentle! gentle! did you say, lady! — Yes, as gentle as the devil’s 
that planned and executed it shall be! Ay, ay, lady, you know not what it 
is to hate with the deepest, bitterest hate— to swear revenge — to look 
upon your dying victims — and rejoice! This one I have saved. But if he 
@ver knows it, what death think you I shall die? And if the duke isknown 
to shelter this helpless one, he dies also! — Ah! ah! there is death before 
us all!” 

“ My mother was a jealous wife, and good cause had she for her jealousy ; 
nevertheless, she loved my father passionately. Here then was one of hi 
children mysteriously placed before her: if she refused to give it her aid, she 

ve it up to death;—if he knew of, and saved it, he also was doomed. 

There was but one course left for her to pursue — she generously adopted 
it. 

“¢J will take charge of this child,’ she said, ‘if you-.will swear to conceal 
the fact of my doing so.’ ‘ 

’ “The woman stopped for no more, but throwing herself on her knees 
before my mother, took a solemn oath never to reveal the secret, unless by 
my mother’s command, or until all danger should be past from those who 
— the child’s life. My mother took her purse, (it was full of gold,) 
offered it to the stranger, but she dashed it from her. 

“*Keep your gold!’ she cried; ‘ they gave me gold— Oh! that I had 
never beheld the light which showed it to me.. Take the child, and deal well 
by it, for the hope you have of Heaven, which they and I have forfeited.’ So 
saying, she placed the child in my mother’s arms, and was gone like the 

t. 


“My mother then addressed the little creature thus singularly left in her 

; but it could scarcely speak, and appeared stupefied. Its clothes 

were very fine and good, but they were blackened and singed in some parts, 
and smelt strongly of fire. My mother wept as she pressed the poor little 
gn to her bosom, and bidding me follow her, entered her chamber, where 
summoned a confidential servant, and a physician, whom she knew she 
could trust. The latter, on examining the child, pronounced that the pretty 
ittle creature seemed to have been frightened by something dreadful, and 
he feared it was an idiot. My mother, after bestowing every care upon this 
oP tched her into the country, with the confidential servant before 
and allowed her liberal means for her maintenance. She forbade 

me ing of the circumstance to any living being, and I faithfully obeyed 
her. We heard of, or saw, Florence (for so my mother named her) every 
week, and every time we saw her we parted from her with more regret ; my 


ms 
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mother’s confidant. perfectly adored her, and indulged her every wish. But 
all that skill could do failed to restore her senses — the physicians agree in 
attributing the calamity to some great fright, and although one imagines 
that she will eventually recover her reason, she will die immediately after- 
wards. You know of my dear father’s violent death—then, and not till 
then, did my mother confide to the king and queen the secret of poor Flor- 
ence. My mother would not consent to part with the lovely child, who 
therefore returned home to us, with her old friend to whom she had been 
confided. ‘To tell you how I love Florence, is impossible, and I believe she 
returns my love devotedly. 

“ She is subject to fits of melancholy, and generally grows worse about the 
end of July, which we imagine to be the time when her misfortune occurred. 
I also sup that the being she so much laments was her mother ; for she 
is constantly speaking of some one, who comes to her in her sleep, and whom 
she always her Beautiful; whoever it was, I sus she perished by 
fire. Florence dreads that element, and is always akte of it.” 


There is much resemblance throughout between the two novels, 
which we have neither time nor space to particularise ; and we have 
pointed out the passages which we have extracted, not with a view of 
depreciating the merits of Mr. James’s work, but for the purpose of 
showing how two authors may accidentally hit upon the same ideas 
and upon the same means of working out a part of their plot, without 
either being liable to be suspected of, having borrowed ideas or 
plot from the other. 

Wewill say, in conclusion, that “ Arrah Neil” is avery pleasing story, 
told in Mr. James’s usual pleasing way, which cannot fail to afford much 
gratification to all readers of such fascinating books. With respect to 
‘“‘ The Levite,” it is a much longer, more elaborate, and more full ac- 
count of the “Great Rebellion,” than either that of Mr. Hewlett or 
of Mr. James, and the author professes to adhere more rigidly to the 
truth of historical facts, which she further elucidates in supplemental 
notes at the end of each volume. But her style is so diffuse, and her 
incidents are so crowded and involved, that they detract most materi- 
ally from the interest of the work, and render the perusal of. it a 
work of labour, which it requires the staunchest novel-reader to get 
through. _ “ The Levite,” however, displays some talent, and many of 
its descriptions are well written and interesting. 



































THE FEAST OF BELLS. 


As the season of Christmas is in a particular manner identified 
with bells and feasting, we present our readers with the following 
extract from an admirable, learned, and most entertaining work, 
entitled “ Medii A‘vi Kalendarium,” by R. T. Hampson : — 


“Festum Campanarum.—The feast of bells, March 25., either on account of the 
ringing of bells on that day for the Annunciation of the Virgin, or because 
the people are called upon to salute the Virgin by the ringing of a bell (see 
Festum Annunciationis b. Marx). Pancirollus and others ascribe the in- 
vention of bells to Paulinus, bishop of Nola, in Campania (in 400 or 458), 
whence they were called Campane and Nole 2 one Reperta, tit. LX. p.158.). 
The larger, or church bells are usually called Campane, while the little 

inkling bells of saints are Nol. Polydore Vergil quotes Josephus, 
ig. 1. 3.), to show what he might have learned on better authority 

tis xxvili. 34.), that the bell was known in the time of Moses (J. II. 
¢. 18, p. 204.). It seems probable that Paulinus merely transferred the use 
of the bell from profane to divine purposes, and that he was the first to sus- 
pend them in churches. Ifthe early Christians had dared to use a bell to 
call the people to prayers, it is not unlikely that they would have mentioned 
allt oy the Roman or Greek name, instead of the general term, signal. Thus, 
in the translation of Ephrem, who lived about 370—“ Signo ad syntaxin, 
et officio dato, omnium ultimus tunc frater occurrit.; et ante omnes e con- 
gregatione exire conatur” (Hom. Parenes., 43.). Gregory of Tours, in 580, 
uses the term “ commoto signo ” [the signal haying been moved or given] 
for divine service in a baptistery (Vit. Patr., c. 4.) ; and here signum seems 
to be abell. The campana, or large bells, were in use in 600: “ Jussi in- 
ipiunt in ecclesia litaniam, tertiam, et campane t tur, et ingrediuntur 

_ ad missam ” (Ord. Rom., tit de Sabbat. Sanct.). PolydoreVergil says that 

it was Pope Sabinian who decreed that they should be rung at stated hours 
for prayers (7. VI. c. 12. p.398.). This pontiff succeeded Gregory the Great 
mm 699. In England, they were employed for this purpose in 700 (Bed., 
Hist. Eccles., i, 11. c.23.). The rational utility of bells could not preserve 
them from stupid superstition ; John XIII. consecrated a new bell, which 
had been placed in the church of St, John Lateran, and gave it the name of 
John, This was about 968, but Baronius places it in 904: the question is 
_of no importance — all the bells were soon consecrated, and separately de- 

_Rominated in this manner ; and Casalius is very anxious to correct the no- 

- tion of the common people, who not very unreasonably call the ceremony 

baptizing the bells. We learn, however, from him, that the profanity does 

- hot extend to the rites of baptism (De Vet. Sacris Christ. Ritibus, c. xxxxii. 

_ p. 150.). The American author of Popery Revealed says that the following 

_ Mscription, declaratory of their uses, is placed upon the consecrated bells :— 


RR “* Colo verum deum ; plebem voco; et congrego clerum 
iia Divos adoro; festa doceo ; defunctos ploro ; 
eo Pestem, Demonesque fugo.’ 


Worship the true God; I call the people, and assemble the clergy ; I 
the Gods ; I teach the time of festivals, lament the deceased, and put 
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to flight — and devils.] To much the same purport are the verses 
in Glos. Extravag. de Offic. Custod., c.1.: | 


* ¢ Laudo deum verum, plebemque voco, congrego clerum, 
Defunctos ploro, nimbum fugo, festaque honoro.’ 
* Our Lord I praise, the people call and clergy bring, 
The dead lament, wild storms disperse, and saint-days ring.’ 


The ringing of bells to the praise of God was an invention of Gregory IX. 
between 1227 and 1241 (Petr. Messia, par.iv. c.9.; Plut. in Vit. Greg. ; 
Casal., loc. cit.) John XXII. (from 1410 to 1417) decreed, that thrice every 
day the bells should be rung at vespers, when every one must recite the sa- 
lut&tion to the Virgin (Pol. Verg., loc. cit.) ; for when the bell rang, the 
angels, as well as the people, sang the Ave Maria, or Hail, Mary. The bells 
were also inscribed with the holy words, ‘ Ave Maria gratia plena’ [Hail, 
Mary, full of grace}, or ‘ Verbum Caro factum est’ [ e Word was made 
flesh), of both which, devils and evil spirits are vastly afraid — ‘ que tre- 
menda sunt Demonibus’ ( Casal., lib. cit., p. 193.). All this goes to account 
for the name of Festum Campanarum, as ed to the Annunciation. For 
most of the purposes enumerated above, the bell, trumpet, drum, or other 
sounding instrument, was employed by the ancient — ‘They rang the 
bell on occasions of death, as appears from the ancient scholiast on Theocritus, 
because they believed that it would expel spectres and fiends (Adr. jun., 
Animadbv., . Ill. c.11.). Apparently for the same reason, the Synod of 
Worcester, in 1240, direct the priest to take with him a bell and candle 
when he bears the eucharist to the sick ; though it must be confessed, that 
they order a little bell to be rung on raising our Lord’s body by the hands of 
the priest, in order to excite the devotion of some and the charity of others, 
which is a tolerably miraculous property in bell-ringing. (Spelm. Concil., 
t. II. p.243.). Among the pagans, it was a repellent of the arts of en- 
chanters, and an assistant to the moon under an eclipse. The same notion 
revailed among the Christians in the time of St. Ambrose (Homil. 82.). 
t was used to dissipate thunder-clouds, and the bell is now rung under the 
same rational notion (Martin. del Rio, Disg. Mag., 1. VI. c. 2. fo. 221.— 
where many other etn absurdities may be found relating to bells. The 
expulsion of the devil by the noise of a bell or a kettle-drum is a very an- 
cient superstition : the priests of Isis used the sistrum to drive away Ty- 
phon, or the evil principle (Plut. de Iside et Osiride, c.63.), and various 
noisy instruments answer the same purpose among the Hottentots, Caffres, 
the negroes on the coast of Guinea, some tribes of North American Indians, 
and by other savages in different parts of the world. We are, therefore, at 
no loss to account for the importance attached to consecrated bells at the 
t day. Many ridiculous miracles are related of bell-ringing (Audoén. 
it. S. Ehgii ; Petr. Cluniac., l. I. c. 13.). In Sir John Sinclair's Statistical 
Account of Scotland, the Rev. Mr. Patrick Stuart, minister of Killin parish, 
~ Perthshire, says, — “ There is a bell belonging to the chapel of St. Fillan, 
’ that was in high reputation among the votaries of that saint in old times. 
It seems to be of some mixed metal. It is about a foot high, and of an ob- 
long form. It usually lay on a grave-stone in the church-yard. When mad 
eee ae aes dipped in the saint’s pool, it was n to per- 
certain ceremonies, in which there was a mixture of druidism and 
popery. After ing all night in the chapel, bound with ropes, the bell 
wis put their head with great solemnity. It was the popular opinion 
hat, i n, it would extricate itself out of the thief’s hands and return 
ing a . For some years past this bell has been locked 

up, to prevent its being used for superstitious purposes.” 
In accordance with the Council of Nice, which established the Sunday 
after the 14th day of the Paschal moon should be Easter, the ancients had 
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several rules for finding that day and moon, which is the first full moon after 
the equinox : “ At vero postquam dies superare noctem, adveniente x1v 


lvna aes terminus (Paschalis) et subsequenti die dominico statim solem- 


nitas Pasche celebratur. In ipso termino omni tempore invenitur luna 
decimaquarta” (Bed. de Certis Terminis, Oper., t. 1. p. 201). Hence the 
following ancient rule, in the computus of the kalendar T, 435: Op matiur 
orep .xu. kl. pind -xuu. mihta ealdne monan. on pone sunnan des open pet he rpa eald 
bid. } bid earcen deg — [In March, find the moon of 14 nights old, after the 
12 kalends — on the Sunday after that he is so old, that is Easter Day — 
ol. 54b.] For instance; in 1041, the new moons are known by the Golden 
Number XVI, and the Sundays by the Letter D: the number XVI stands 
at March 8., from which count 14 days, and where D is, that is, immediately 
after the 14th, is the Easter Day of that year. Elsewhere, in the same Com- 
putus, is the rule for the Paschal term— “ De Pasche ; Post .xu. kl. Aprilis 
ubi lunam .xmit. inueneris ibi fac terminum paschae” (fo. 13.). Another 
old rule is found in the Portiforium Sarisburiense, 1528 : 


“ Post Regum festa, quere novilunia trina.” 


In other words, count the Golden Number of the given year three times 
from the Epiphany in the kalendar, and the third Sunday from the last place 
of the dinber is Easter Day. 

Another, more simple, is ‘“ Post Martias nonas,” &c. Find the Golden 
Number after March 7., and take the third Sunday after it for Easter. 
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ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
( Continued from Vol, TV. p. 556.) 


Worps denoting the first relations of society are considered by 
many distinguished philologists as possessing a sort of historical 
value, enabling us to ascend beyond the starting point of the literary 
records of past ages, and furnishing an evidence of a similarity 
of extraction among the people who possess them in a related form. | 
As the spring bubbles forth upon the plain, its waters first expand 
and then take different directions in larger or smaller streams and 
rivulets; but however turbid and impure some may become by 
chemical action or foreign admixture in their passage, they are still, 
at the greatest distance, and under the most opposite hues, connected 
by their common origin. We have already seen that Dr. Doig incident- 
ally refers some words of this description to a language comparatively 
modern ; and it will be acting very fairly towards our etymological 
authorities to allow that gentleman to guide us to the next examples 
of their skill in discovering the sources of our mother-tongue. The 
first, from Dr. Webster, is, — 

“ Farner — Sax. feder, feder: G. vater: D. vader: Icel. Sw. 
and D. fader: Gr. xarnp: L. pater: Sp. padre: Port. pai or pay : 
Fr. pére, by contraction: Pers. padar: Russ. batia: Sanscrit and 
Bali, pita : Zend. fedre: Syr. batara. This word signifies a begetter, 
from the Sw. foeda, Dan. foeder, to beget, to feed: Goth. fodyan : 
Sax. fedan: D. voeden, to feed: whence fodder, G. futter, fiittern. 
The Goth. atta, Ir. aithir or athair, Basque atta, must be from a 
different root, unless the first letter has been lost.” 

After what has been said, it is needless to remark the improprieties 
committed here, in the insertion of modern forms of the word, which 
are immediately derived from the Latin. The Gothic fads, * fadhs, 
is omitted ; +P robably because, occurring only in compounds, it was not 
observed. It certainly has not the precise meaning of father in com- 
position, but its close affinity is so obvious, that from the form brod- 
har we can imagine a fadhar. 

the “Sax. feder,” because it signifies a feather and not 
father, we have only two primitive forms to consider — the classes 
beginning with p and J, for they include the others with 6 and v ; and 
however the y may vary, still PITRI=PATER=FA- 
THER=VATER. If the Swedish word be derived from the Swedish 
verb, as here asserted, then the equivalents are derived from it, and 
thus the Zend fedre,” and the “ Bali pita,” are ancient words ori- 
ginating in a modern language. But all the verbs cited in this mbdst 
erroneous ee iota the Sanskrit dhat, 
which could not possibly uce the “Sanskrit pita.” That pita or 
rather the crude piéri, a father, is the same as the Pers. Gr. and Lat., 
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and therefore, as father, cannot be disputed. Hence if the radical 
meaning of the Sanskrit be obtained, we shall have the sense of all 
the others. ‘To the Sanskrit grammarian it matters not whether the 
word be quoted as pita or pttri, but the identity of the former with 
7 and pater is not so obvious. It may, therefore, be premised 
in favour of quoting the latter, that the letter r in the crude noun 
itri, is retained in twenty-one out of the twenty-four inflections, 
which it undergoes in declension. In fact, it is radical in the second 
syllable, and ought not to be omitted by an etymologist acquainted 
with the nature of the word. . Some of the Brahmans refer pitri to 
the root, pi, to drink, and others to pa, to drink, and also to pre- 
serve. On Professor Pott’s principles they are the same roots. As 
drink or liquid food is the first nourishment of the young animal, 
either derivation may be considered as deducing the idea of concep- 
tion in the whole word, from the office, function, or duty which it 
denotes; for the second syllable is ¢ri, to traverse, cross over; and 
pi-tri is a preserver who brings nourishment to his offspring. 
-- Under the word Foop, Dr. Webster gives ‘“ Arab. fata,” to feed, 
and having quoted an obscene interpretation of it in Latin, he refers 
us to FatHer. Let it be borne in mind, by future investigators who 
are slenderly provided with the requisite matériel, that no term: of 
relationship in common use among Indo-European nations is founded 
upon a gross or indelicate idea. 
_ As an illusttation of father, the provider of nourishment, and to 
correct the conjecture, that the Gothic atta, a father, may have lost 
its initial letter, it may be stated, that its root is the Sanskrit ad, and 
is directly formed from the infinitive, attum, to eat; and as ttan, to 
eat, is connected with atta, we are not extravagant in presuming the 
idea of the latter to be the provider of edible nourishment, in the 
same manner that pitri refers to liquid or rather to succulent aliment. 
‘The Cossack ataman seems to be the same word, with the addition 
of man, like the A. Sax. aldor-man, a prince-man, the chief and 
maintainer of his people; for the Go. al-jan, and A. 8. al-ian, to 
nourish, correspond exactly with the Lat. al-ere, and they are all 
formed from the Sanskrit root al, to be powerful, grow in strength. 
The Go. participle alid-s, and the Lat, part. alit-us both undergo a 
like contraction, ald-s, life, alt-us, nourished ; life being here that 
which is cherished. So the A. S. ald-or, perfectly agrees in primi- 
tive sense and formation with the Lat. alt-or, a nourisher, main- 
tainer.- From the same root al, the Saxons lad aloth, more correctly 
alodh, ale, but primarily any liquid ali-ment, so that the old joke of 
“ale ab alendo,” is an exemplification of the adage, “ many true 
‘words are spoken in jest.” Alodh etymologically corresponds with 
the O. H. Germ. alod (“De Alod-is,” Lex Salica, t. 62.), signifying 
paternal or heritable lands, the permanent provision of the family, 
im contrast to which was formed feod-um, already explained. Aloth 
§also written ealoth, whence Dr. Richardson takes occasion to derive 
om the A. §. el-an, to kindle, set on fire: “it is the third person 
et A. S. el-an, to heat or inflame.” An etymological Saxon 
_ &cholar ought to know that elath, and not ealoth, is the third person. 
_ The Gothic fads, dux, which belongs to the class of father, is the 
ie «3 
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Sanskrit pati, master, lord, husband, which is found in the Latin 
 Dii potes,” as remarked by Professor Pott. _ Its feminine patni, lady, 
wife, mistress, formed like Sanskrit rajni, a queen, Lat. regina, & 
queen, serves to explain the Homeric rérma, (Il. i. 357. and in Od. 
rorva Sea), which Apollonius the sophist supposes to signify 
o€acrn wat evdotoc, veneranda et gloriosa ; but he adds that Apion 
understands deeroiva, ryua, domina, honoranda.* ‘The latter inter- 
pretation is just, for the epithet is a pure Sanskrit word. 

What Dr. Richardson says of the origin of father need not detain 
us from the etymologies of Morner, proposed by our authorities in 
this branch of learning. Dr. Webster is very diffuse, citing numer- 
ous compounds of words which have no sort of connection with that 
under examination. 

“ Morner—Sax. moder, D. moeder, mother, and modder, mud ; 
moer, mother, dam, womb, lees, moerspul, hysterics (moer seems to 
be acontraction of moeder); moeder-naukt, stark naked; G. mutter, 
mother, and the thick slimy concretion in vinegar. [Here he inserts 
a number of German compounds, which will be found in the com- 
mon dictionaries] Sw. moder, mother. [More compounds from 
dictionaries.] Dan. moder; It. madre, mother, cause, organ, root, 
spring, a mould or form for casting ; Pers. madar, a mother; Sans- 
krit, mada, madra, meddra or mata, mother; Russ. mat, mother ; 
matka, a female. 

“We observe that in some other languages, as well as in English, 
the same word signifies a female parent, and the thick film in 
vinegar ; and in all the languages of Europe here cited, the ortho- 
graphy is nearly the same as that of mud and mother. The questior 
then occurs, whether the name of the female parent originated in a 
word expressing mold ; either the soil of the earth, as the 
producer, or the like substance when shaped and fitted as a mould for 
casting; or whether the name is connected with the opinion that the 
earth is the mother of all productions, whence the word mother earth. 
We are informed by a fragment of Sanchoniathon, that the ancient 
Phoenicians considered mud, pwr; to be the substance of which all 

ings were formed. See Mup. The word matter is evidently from 
the Ar. madda, to secrete, eject, or discharge a purulent substance, 

think cannot have a direct connection with mud. But in the 

ian, ish, and Portuguese, the same word matre signifies 
and a mould for casting; and the northern languages, par- 
Dutch, seem to establish the fact, that the 

of mother is matrix. The question remains sub judice.” 

4 judice, if words unconnected in sense 

_to take place of those which alone belong to the 

es this any knowledge of the struc- 

time, is not aware that mater and 
like formation and origin ? 

krit pitr is mater, ma-tri; and as to matriz, 

: of mater. It would be unpardonable to dwell longer 
ee of this passage, and. we turn with 
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Tue abolition of all protective duties on home-grown corn must now 
be considered as a settled question ; whether for good or ill, the corn 
Jaws are virtually repealed. But it is to be hoped that those who 
have been instrumental in producing this vast change in the social 
system of the country will not stop here. Something must be done 
to arrive at the result desired. Cheap bread is an excellent thing ; 
but the people require something more than cheap bread; they want 
cheap money to buy it with, to the end that whether the loaf is 
nominally cheap or dear, it may be more easily attainable by them in 
exchange for their labour. 

Free trade in corn, it may be easily shown, will do nothing to 
ameliorate their condition unless there is also a free trade in the 
money which buys the corn. 

For it needs no argument to show that it would benefit the people 
nothing to have cheap bread unless they have the money wherewith 
to buy it; and experience has proved that in times when bread has 
been nominally cheapest, the people have not been able to buy more 
of it than when it was nominally dearest—a truth which proves that 
the facility of procuring :the bread does not depend on its apparent 
cheapness, but on a something else, namely, the facility of procuring 
the money to buy it with. | 
- And the correctness of this economical axiom is evident at once 
from this consideration, namely, that as the only means of procuring 
bread—apart from the expenditure of accumulated capital—is by 
exchanging the wages of industry for the bread which the labourer 
needs, it necessarily follows that the greater the facilities for the 
putting of industry in action, the greater will be the facilities for 
ns the bread for which the value of that industry is exchange- 


Thus, as the medium by which labour is exchanged for bread is 
money, where little money exists, the facility of exchanging labour 
for bread must be small; and where much money exists, the facility 
_ f such exchange must be greater in proportion with the quantity of 
_ the medium indispensable in the operation. And this rule holds good 
_ hot only in respect to bread but in respect also to all other articles of 
_ Mecessity, comfort, or luxury which the labourer, of every grade, 
_ Wants or desires; for as those who have no accumulated capital can 
procure the money necessary for the acquisition of what they require 
miy by the exercise of their industry, it follows that the quantity of 
money which they can obtain must depend on the whole quantity of 
ney in circulation. 

~ Now, as it must be admitted, that the employment of money, as a 
Circulating medium of exchange, is necessary for the development of 
dormant value, it must be granted also that much dormant value may 
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remain unevolved in cases where the money necessary for its develop- 
ment is not procurable. And one of the most striking illustrations 
of this truth is the case of land lying unproductive with dormant 
value unelicited from the want of proper cultivation ; and especially, 
as in Ireland, from the want of drainage; for here is an attainable 
valuable product the most wanted of all, namely, corn for {food. 
No one can deny that the power of producing corn from that unused 
land exists; the cultivation of that land is one of the operations of 
man’s industry:— the land exists, and the industry exists; but 
unless the money necessary for the industrial operation exists also, 
the land is useless and the industry unavailable. 

And the same difficulty may exist in many other operations of 
industry, where the means of creating valuable products exist, but 
where the money to form the medium of the exchanges necessary in 
the operation, from a deficiency in its quantity, is not procurable. 

It would seem, therefore, that it would be of little use to make 
bread cheap unless money were made cheap also ; for inasmuch as it 
may be taken for granted, that in the present state of the currency 
the of the labourer would fall precisely in proportion to the 
price of the principal article of his food, it would not in the slightest 
degree benefit him that bread should be cheap. What is of im- 
one to him is not the price of his food, but its attainable quantity. 

t would be no satisfaction to him to be told that the smaller loaf, 
which he: has bought with his reduced wages, is bought at a less 
ce than it could have been bought before the abolition of the corn 
ws. What he wants is more of the bread: that is the only practical 
effect of the corn laws which would content him; any thing else 
would be a mockery and a delusion. 
And it may be well briefly to advert to a point, which it be- 
who are most earnest in advocating a free trade in corn 
allege that their principal motive for desiring free 
8, that the labouring portion of the population may be 
eap” bread; that is to say, bread at a lower price 
n now be sold for ; and certainly nothing can be apparently 
oo desirable eek such a gg oe they say nothing 
money,” and, especially, they say nothing about “wages.” 
Tas eiitaiiok ty velnarkable: yy wey ey & an ag 


* They say that by means of cheaper bread they should be able to 
they aol sl mach more 5 that, manufactures being much cheaper, 


ou : f them in the foreign markets ; and that 
increased consumption would enable them to employ more-work- 
men ; and that, consequently, employment would be more plentiful. 
All this may be trae; and it is easily to be conceived that such an 
trade would be sce) AP == to themselves ; but how 
t benefit the employed? How would the circumstance of 
persons being a the creation of manufactures 
I 


he would benefit the individual workman, if his wages remained 
‘ee me soins todos ee bread. | But it is the very 
a tonists; as they , to lower prices in order to 
4 a se ny ee ae % : . 
enable the home manufacturer to 0 the better with the foreigner. 
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How do they propose that the lower price of their home manufactures 
should be reduced ? By lowering the price of bread. How will 
lowering the price of bread make their manufactures cheaper, unless, 
asa consequence of the fall in the price of bread, they also lower the 
rate of wages ? 

The price of their manufactured article, as they know, is made up 
of various ingredients, of which the price of the raw material and 
the interest of their capital are two principal items ; but there is also 
a third principal item, namely, the wages of the labourer or artisan. 
Now which of these three items do they propose to reduce by cheap 
pread? Not the cost of the raw material which they buy from the 
foreigner ; they have no control over that: not the interest on their 
capital; it cannot be expected that they would do that. What then 
remains to be reduced’? Only the wages of labour; and that, by 
means of cheap bread, they certainly could reduce; but in that case 
how would “cheap” bread benefit the labourer, if the wages with 
which he is to buy his bread are reduced in proportion to the price of 
the cheaper loaf, which it must be to enable the manufacturer to pro- 
duce the desired cheaper article ? 

- Now, as the principal supporters of Abolition are manufacturers, 
it may be asked of them, are they ready to enter into a contract with 
the labouring portion of the population, that if the corn laws be 
abolished, and the quartern loaf thereby made lower in price, they 
will not LOWER THE WAGES OF THEIR WORK-PEOPLE ? ‘That is the 
question. Are they ready to enter into such a contract, and to show 
how it is to be fulfilled? If they are not ready to do so, it cannot be 
want of inclination to guarantee that result; because, as they 
assert, such is their aim and end; and they solemnly declare that it 
is in order to effect that particular object, among their other general 
patriotic motives, that they are so earnest in rousing the people to 
demand the abolition of the corn laws. 
_ But as it seéms impossible to avoid the conclusion which we have 
worked out, may it not be questioned whether this single change — 
ftamely, the abolition of the corn laws—would of itself produce that 
amelioration of the condition of the people, which we will believe it 
_ 1s the desire of the Abolitionists to accomplish ? Does it not seem that 
_ there is a something else wanted, granting that the abolition of the 
corn laws would be a wise and expedient measure, more than the 
aking of bread lower in price? And does it not arise almost 
ivoluntarily to the mind, that “the something else” wanted is THE 
MEANS” OF BUYING THE BREAD, whether nominally cheap or dear? 
his “something else” brings us to the question of the Currency. 
aut first we must say one word more in respect to the rallying cry of 
eo T 
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ow is it that the Abolitionists, in their denunciation of all mono- 
ies, and their advocacy of unlimited free trade, have passed over 
t-most important of all questions in free trade — FREE TRADE in 
NEY? And how, according to their own doctrines and their own 
arguments, can they pretend to establish general free trade, and leave 
‘Sut the ‘principal trade of all? And in discussing the question of 
~ tree trade,” why do they shrink from the discussion of that most 
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essential and all-important branch of it, namely, the article, MONEY, 
by the intermediation of which all trade must be carried on, and the 
trade in which being restricted must necessarily restrict all other 
trading ? 

And in respect to the ultimate object of the Abolitionists, namely, 
the amelioration of the condition of the people, the following question 
arises :— 

Seeing that the amelioration of the condition of the people can be 
effected only by increasing the means of turning their labour to ac. 
count by facilitating all the operations of industry ; and seeing that 
so long as the quantity of money by which industrial operations are 
to be evolved is limited, the operations of industry also are limited ; 
why do not the Abolitionists, in their endeavour to establish the 
general free trade which they advocate, include also free trade in 
money, which at present, of all monopolies, weighs the most heavily 
and the most prejudicially on the industrial capabilities of the 
nation ? 

Whether a free trade in corn might or might not be harmful to the 
general prosperity and security of the country, is a question which we 
will not embarrass our present argument by discussing. Some of 
the most able and most honest of British statesmen are in favour 
of the abolition, as some of the most able and most honest are 
against it. But it seems to us, that there can be no question of the 
dangerous effect of the abolition of the restrictive corn laws, without 
the abolition also of the restrictive money laws. It seems to us that 
Sree trade in corn and monopoly in money cannot possibly exist to- 
gether. For even as it is, the necessity of the purchase of an unusual 
quantity of foreign corn, small as that quantity now and then has been, 
has entirely deranged all commercial and industrial operations in this 
country, from the drain of gold which it has caused from the Bank of 
England. And as the legislature has been pleased to grant a mo- 
nopoly in the trade of money to the Bank of England, which is as 
dangerous to itself in times of difficulty or panic as it is prejudicial 
to the community at all times, it is impossible for the community to 

rovide against the evils caused by the drain of gold, because by law 

e Bank alone can supply the circulating medium of the country ; 
and the Bank itself is restricted from supplying more than a certain 


quantity. 
_ And in this monetary system, which the Bank of England is the 
instrument for carrying into effect, there is a deeper evil than the 
monopoly itself; for not only is the community restricted from con- 
triviz af ni peeee iteell = . in eae also ; — 

. restriction wi a monopoly. First, the of Eng- 
land is invested with a monopoly of the circulating medium, and then 
the Bank is restricted from exercising its own functions ; so that the 
restrictions in respect to the currency are aggravated in a twofold 


le in which this restrictive system works has been often 


e; but it may be stated with advantage 


place, in respect to its especial relation to the subject of 
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The Bank issues bank+notes, which the community requires for its 
internal exchanges. It does not issue enough of them; but that is not 
the question here. These notes it is obliged to pay on demand in gold 
at a certain. price ; no matter whether the gold is dearer or cheaper 
as a commodity, the Bank is bound to furnish a certain weight of it. 
When gold, therefore, is withdrawn from the Bank in the purchase of 
foreign corn, the Bank is obliged to withdraw from circulation a pro- 
portionate quantity of its notes ; and no matter whether the community 
requires the withdrawn notes or not, the Bank must withdraw them, 
for so says the law. 

The consequence of this has been that, when the Bank has been 
obliged to withdraw some millions of notes from circulation, as 
has happened several times within the last ten years, the merchants 
and traders and others have been put to the most ruinous incon- 

' yenience from the want of those bank-notes to serve as the medium 
of internal exchanges of which the Bank has been obliged to de- 
prive them: prices have fallen; engagements have been unex- 
pectedly broken; bankruptcies have taken place all over the 
country ; all sorts of industrial operations have been, of necessity, 
suspended: industry has been paralysed; multitudes of the 
labouring population have been thrown out of employment; and 
an incalculable amount of loss, privation, and misery has ensued. 
Not that there was much less wealth in the country, for the few 
millions of gold abstracted bore no sensible proportion to the 
thousand millions of accumulated property; but there was not 
enough of gold money left to carry on existing operations of trade, 
commerce, and exchange. 

All this mischief has ensued from the restriction of the cir- 
culating medium of the country; it being the principle of the 
present monetary system that there shall be no more money than 
there can be found gold to exchange for it. That part of the 
mischief in the, working of the system, which arises from com- 
pelling the Bank not only to give gold on demand for its notes, but 
gold at a certain fixed price, is a most important point, which we 

Shall take occasion to advert to another time. But if so much 
_ mischief is caused. by the occasional withdrawal of gold in the 
_ purchase of corn as at present, producing only occasional ruin 
_ and misery throughout the country, what would be the condition 
of the nation if this occasional withdrawal of gold should become 
permanent by a permanent necessity of purchasing an extra 

_ Quantity of corn from abroad? We do not say that a free trade in 

_ €orn would abstractedly be wrong ; we are admitting, for the sake 

f the argument, that it would be right; but we say that the two 

ystems — the system of unrestricted trade in corn and a restricted 
de in money — cannot go on together; and we say that the ex- 
1ence of the past proves the truth of our assertion. 

Matters, however, have come to pass, that the legislature cannot 

fuse to establish a permanent free trade in corn; it is important 

lerefore to consider in what condition will the nation be with a 

Jen free trade in corn and without a simultaneous free trade in 

sy. And as this change would especially affect the farmers — 
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for although the whole nation would share in the wide-spread evils 
which would thicken on the country, it is the farmers who would 
feel them first and foremost, — how would they be able to stand 
the shock, with eo double wemrse BD of the oo 
of chea quantity of money m,circula- 
tion from: for eae be = Naren that cat which 
would make all their own a ee of whatever sort depreciated 
and cheaper? This would, indeed, be to them, of all other classes 
of the community, ruin worse ‘confounded! They could never 
stand against that. They could not escape from this double-acting 
oe of cheap got corn and cheaper home ees. co 
then would become the rents? W would me of the land- 
owners? The farmers “dowt, would topple down 
their landlords, and their rds again would topple down others, 
till the whole kingdom would’ “ohe scene of disorder and 
confusion — and where would the disorder and confusion end ? 

If, then, the abolition’of the corn laws be an especial evil for the 
farmers —and if that: evil must come — it behoves the landlords 
and farmers to look out in time. They may or may not prevent a 
on part of the evil Sana is impending over them; they certainly 

prevent it by still and looking on. They may 

wceveie’ it by a! a timely Memotatd the restrictive’ ¥ Yopete They 

were active agents in creating that most Pe rejudicial monopoly — they 
may ‘be powerful agents in Causing its abolition. And if the 

not —if, blind to their own in , and to the interests of the 

, they neglect their duty to themselves and to others — when 

he hands-of 8 and the find their estates and their -homes pass 

Sarmnr t them ea that they were warned 
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